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Four Autumn Love Songs 
(To C. M. F.) 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


The Hour 


This is the time, the hour, 
I give to you my heart. 


Now while the heat has power, 
Summer still loth to depart; 


Now while the high-spiked flower 
Of goldenrod gives over; 

Leaves shrivel brown and cover 
The grass with many a shower: 
Beloved, I, your lover, 

Now give to you my heart. 


Having lived on to discover 

A love so rich in power, 

As dancing butterflies hover 

On high above a flower, 

Having felt the storm-god’s power, 
Having come home, a rover; 

Now the long wait is over, 

I give to you my heart. 


The season onward spins, 
New life in joy begins, 
And love, triumphant, wins 
Its way rich and complete; 
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Life beckons glittering, bright, 
My song to daring flight; 

I come to you, tonight; 

Love, to your shining feet. 


This is the time, the hour, 
I give to you my heart; 


Yours it is now, my dearest, 


Till death our flesh shall part. 


Song of the Midnight Rain 


There was rain without, and lightning stalked into the room; 

But in our hearts, there was joy that transcended all pain. 

The gloom of the midnight grew dense, but through thick strands of rain, 
We arose as on tense wings of angels over our gloom. 


There was song in the night and the thought of you there at my side, 
Filling my heart with fresh glory, till it forgot every wrong; 

The tide of our love rose and fell and its pull was so strong, 

That its beauty in us could ever swell and abide. 


There was dawn at the last, and the chalice of love drained deep, 

The clouds through the morning passing, the curtain of close night withdrawn. 
Outstretched in white beauty you lay, at the coming forth of the day; 

We had wandered all night in the garden, hid behind ramparts of sleep. 


To an Autumn Rose 


That rose you gave me, sweetheart, at the last, 

Soft orange, exquisite in the warm autumn air, 
When azure skies watch blue-black clouds run fast, 
That rose, beloved, still is blooming there. 


That lovely rose beside my bed blooms on, 
Full-petalled, drooping through our parting night; 
And will awake beside me as the dawn 

Comes to my window, bids the dusk take flight. 
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Token it was of that exultant force 

That rose, which brought back Eden on earth again; 
Soft orange tinged with pink; now no remorse 

Or evil spell could ever make us twain. 


Since we are one, beloved, one in joy 

And one in hope; since now no barrier stands 
Between us; since as smiling girl and boy, 

We wandered where the rose tree lights all lands. 


The Gifts Demanded 


Give me four walls, 

And I will make them paradise; 
They shall shine ever in my eyes 
For you. 


Give me two chairs, 

And they will be two thrones; 

More than the mightiest monarch owns, 
With you. 


Give me a cup of wine, 
And I will drink it to the final lees, 
Knowing love’s ease 


Through you. 


Give me the world, 

Poor, pitiful, stupid world, 
Like a gold flag I bear unfurled 
Through it, my love for you. 


The Curse of Musical Scholarship © 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


URING the past few years, mu- 

sic reached its lowest ebb in the 

United States of America. By 
that I do not mean merely that fewer 
people bought or played upon pianos or 
other musical instruments than at any 
other time during the present century. 
I am not referring necessarily to the 
obvious fact that it became harder than 
ever before to bring together a bona 
fide concert audience. I am not even 
stressing the almost total eclipse of mu- 
sic teachers and students, or the irre- 
ducible minimum in the sale of sheet 
music. I am concerned chiefly with 
the sudden, horrifying discovery that 
only an infinitesimal proportion of the 
American population had any honest 
interest in music at all. 

Moreover, I am not blaming either 
Mr. Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt for this 
condition. I am not putting it down to 
a financial stringency, or to the compe- 
tition of radio, the movies, automobiles 
and bridge. The burden of responsibil- 
ity belongs squarely on the shoulders of 
the scholars, the critics, the artists and 
the teachers of music—the self-satisfied, 
reactionary, blundering group that pop- 
ular opinion includes in the blanket 
category of “highbrows.” 

It has long been admitted that less 
than one per cent of our population 
could honestly be called “music-lovers.”’ 
The acid test of the box-office has 
proved this again and again. In New 
York, generally considered the most 
musical city in the world, the percent- 
age is actually far below the average. 


Let it be admitted also that of the one 
per cent who can perhaps be counted 
upon to support good music in any 
community, a large proportion repre- 
sents no honest enthusiasm whatever, 
but merely a loyalty to local advance- 
ment of any kind, a dogged adherence 
to “culture” in any form, or a down- 
right faddism and hypocritical snob- 
bery, seeking the easiest and least pain- 
ful method of establishing a fancied 
superiority over ordinary mortals. 

This aesthetic dishonesty is also to be 
laid at the door of the highbrows, who 
have encouraged it, consciously or un- 
consciously, ever since music began to 
be heard in this country. There is al- 
ways a nucleus of sincere musicians and 
music-lovers who cannot understand 
why anyone possessing a brain and a 
pair of ears could fail to react to tonal 
beauty as they do. In most cases they 
have made heroic efforts to enlarge 
their circle, knowing full well that only 
by force of numbers could they ever 
bring to their community the musical 
blessings they cannot afford to seek 
elsewhere. Naturally it has been a 
temptation to develop this growth on 
a basis of hypocrisy and pretense. 
Worthy ladies who couldn’t tell a Bach 
fugue from a Strauss tone poem were 
encouraged to utter breathless rhapso- 
dies, using such words as nuance, tem- 
po, mood, invention, overtones, atmos- 
phere, dynamics, and all the rest of the 
vocabulary of the professional critic, so 
easily learned and so seldom significant 
to the average listener. There are thou 
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sands of so-called music-lovers in 
America to-day who can pronounce all 
the composers’ names correctly, rattle 
off opus numbers, key signatures, dates 
and other biographical and technical 
details with a fine show of culture, yet 
totally incapable of recognizing a clear- 
ly defined style in an unfamiliar piece, 
or of arriving at a real opinion on first 
hearing a new composition, or of ap- 
pfaising an instrumental or vocal per- 
formance from the standpoint of musi- 
cianship, least of all of approximating 
any such performance or composition 
themselves. 

Their elimination reduces the one 
per cent of music-lovers considerably. 
Nor is it fair to include those who at- 
tend a concert or the opera only when 
some highly advertised name is an- 
nounced. They are no more music- 
lovers than are those who attend a 
World Series or a “battle of the cen- 
tury.” They go for the thrill of seeing 
a notorious personality, not to hear mu- 
sic. The star system, created and fos- 
tered by the precious intelligentsia of 
music and other arts, almost wrecked 
the Metropolitan Opera and completely 
annihilated that of Chicago. It reduced 
the concert field to a few spectacular 
events in place of the constant activity 
on the part of well schooled but com- 
paratively inexpensive artists, formerly 
taken as a matter of course. New 
York’s crowning disgrace is that with 
the finest symphony orchestra in the 
world, in existence since 1842, it is to- 
day impossible to fill Carnegie Hall 
except when Toscanini is conducting. 

These are only a few of the sins com- 
mitted by our well-meaning but totally 
ineffective highbrows. They have per- 
sisted in surrounding music with a veil 


of mystery, which ordinary mortals pre- 
sumably could not pierce. They have 
talked in technical terms, followed per- 
formances with a score, ready to pounce 
upon the slightest error, built up a wall 
of indiscriminate reverence, and alto- 
gether succeeded in placing music en- 
tirely beyond the reach of the layman. 

Worst of all, by their intolerant con- 
tempt of everything labelled “popular,” 
their frenzied adherence to tradition 
and formula, they have literally created 
the whole nuisance of jazz, swing, and 
the absurdities of Tin Pan Alley in gen- 
eral. They have made popular music 
attractive by calling it forbidden fruit, 
ignoring ordinary human instincts and 
the most obvious fundamentals of psy- 
chology. That the same person might 
actually like to hear the three B’s and 
also an occasional fox-trot never seems 
to have entered their heads. Nor have 
they ever bothered to turn an honest 
love of rhythm or melody or harmony 
in the direction of acknowledged mas- 
terpieces employing all those factors. 
By a flatly destructive attitude they have 
discouraged a potentially better taste, 
and by insisting on impossibly high 
standards they have snuffed out an en- 
thusiasm that was at least sincere. 

Most music critics write for the lim- 
ited circle of established music-lovers 
(plus the snobs and the hypocrites) in 
their community, and are therefore not 
worth the space they occupy. Most pro- 
gram notes are an abomination of scho- 
lastic nonsense, meaning little or noth- 
ing even to a trained musician. It is 
far easier to write a dreary analysis of 
form, or to quote from correspondence 
or past biographers than to explain why 
a certain piece of music affects listeners 
as it does. 
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But the music teachers are the great- 
est offenders of the whole scholarly 
crew. If they gradually lost all their 
pupils, it is their own fault. For years 
they persisted in teaching music with 
only two possible objects in view. One 
was to turn the pupil into a profession- 
al musician; the other was to make him 
or her a social success, the life of the 
party, a paragon of elegant refinement. 
Music teachers are just beginning to re- 
alize that some people might like to 
learn to play or sing merely for the fun 
of it, just as they learn to play golf or 
tennis. They don’t want to spend hours 
on tiresome exercises, nor do they de- 
sire the technical proficiency which 
those exercises might produce. They 
are not even anxious to show off to 
their friends, considering music as a 
private recreation, which, in the best 
sense, it is. 

This conflict between musical schol- 
arship and common sense is of long 
standing. It began when the monks 
tried to corner the market by claiming 
that real music could be written only 
in religious or at least scholastic sur- 
roundings. Most of the music produced 
under early church auspices is now com- 
pletely dead, whereas the folk-songs 
that sprang up naturally and instinctive- 
ly all over the world (to be borrowed 
later by scholarly composers) are still 
very much alive and daily proving that 
there is such a thing in music as the 
survival of the fittest. 

From the outset the scholars of music 
tried to formalize and limit the art by 


purely dogmatic rules. To-day every 
one of those rules is broken by any com- 
poser of imagination or individuality, 
and we are no closer than ever to solv- 
ing the eternal puzzle of why one 
melody or harmony or rhythm raises 
goose-flesh or brings tears to the eyes, 
while another, merely rearranging the 
same few tones, definitely does not. 

The answer will never be found un- 
til music, at its best, is made a normal 
experience for everyone, instead of a 
highly rarified hypnotic state reserved 
for a favored few. The curse of mu- 
sical scholarship must be removed, so 
far as the general public is concerned, 
until a fair proportion of the ninety- 
nine per cent of our population now 
dwelling in outer darkness may be per- 
mitted at least an honest enthusiasm, 
and perhaps some slight participation 
for no other reason than a personal 
satisfaction and a pleasant recreation. 
Even now, one hundred sincere though 
ignorant enthusiasts are worth more to 
the cause of music than one precious 
and scholarly specialist, overwhelmed 
by his burden of responsibility and su- 
periority. Scholars, artists, teachers, 
perhaps even critics, are necessary for 
the advancement of music and for its 
highest manifestations. But they are 
of no earthly use without a participat- 
ing audience of non-hypocritical en- 
thusiasts, without whose human equa- 
tion any art becomes merely an abstract 
formula, devoid of life, and pathetical- 
ly futile in its efforts toward perma- 
nence. 


The Reinterment of a Gallant Neo-Pagan 
(IN MEMoRIAM—D. H. LAWRENCE) 
HAROLD W. HAWK 


D. H. L. died on March 3, 1930. 
He was forty-four years old. So 
desperately and so magnificently in love 
with life and the beautiful world—in 
spite of all his bitter repudiation and 
tragic confusion—he came at last but 
too soon, unwillingly and with infinite 
weariness but fighting still, to final and 
intimately personal grips with the great 
interrogation. And at Vence he was 
buried in the little cemetery overlook- 
ing the blue Mediterranean he loved. 
For a little longer than five years he 
lay there, alone under the stars and the 
wind, in the “noiseless utter grave.” 
Meanwhile, in this country, at Kiowa 
Ranch, in Taos County, New Mexico, 
where he had lived a good share of the 
time from late 1922 through 1925, 
changes were being made, improve- 
ments were taking form. The little 
three-room cabin, it is true, where 
Frieda and he had lived, which bore 
many evidences of his handicraft, was 
unchanged. The Indian beehive adobe 
bake-oven stood complacently waiting. 
The colors of the fresco buffalo he had 
painted on the west wall were not much 
faded. His pine, a few steps away, for 
which he had a peculiar and particular 
affection—the comparatively inexhausti- 
ble virility of the huge living bole, it 
seems to me, was the quality which at- 
tracted and held him—still towered 
placidly indifferent and strong over all 
the scurryings beneath it. 
The mountains to the east, like im- 
mobile giant wave-crests in the sky, 


[: the south of France, at Vence, 


were the same. The five-mile wooded 
slope, falling steeply westward to the 
Rio Grande, southward to the Hondo, 
and the wide plain beyond, stretching 
its constantly varying carpet of light 
and shadow and color to the far-off 
Picuris and the Continental Divide, 
were exactly the same slope and carpet 
he had looked down upon. Azul and 
Aaron still cropped the grass of the 
pasture under the same immeasurable 
dome of the sky. 

All these, and other things, remained 
unchanged. But the evidence of mod- 
ernization, a drift away from the primi- 
tively simple toward a moderate com- 
plexity, was becoming definitely notice- 
able. A new house, two-storied and 
comfortable, arose beneath the pines a 
dozen yards to the west of the cabin. 
A formalized flower garden took shape 
where once sod grew. The cold clear 
water which flowed freely in the Gal- 
lina ditch was put in pipes for conven- 
ience’ sake, thus permitting the use of 
modern plumbing. The spring in the 
wild dell a hundred yards north of the 
house was made to flow in a drinking 
fountain and trough of concrete. There 
was a garage—a part of the house— 
and in it an automobile. New fences 
appeared; brush near the house was 
cleared away. 

Midway between the dwellings and 
the wild dell where the spring is, there 
sharply rises to the east a bare ridge of 
ancient talus, somewhat like a broad 
smooth knuckle-bone of the hills. A 
hundred yards or so high up on this 
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slope, at a point not far from where 
the knuckle springs from the true 
mountain and the pines close in, is the 
spot which some one happily chose as 
the location of “the chapel,” as it was 
commonly referred to during its erec- 
tion. Here, looking out across the roofs 
of the ranch buildings, over the long 
slope and the wide plain to the distant 
fantastic mountains, Angelo and his 
helpers toiled for an incredible length 
of time and with infinite care, mixing 
and pouring the concrete floor, setting 
the walls of concrete blocks, building 
the roof of pine and cedar. The rear 
wall of the little cubicle curves out- 
ward, like the apse of a church. In it, 
near the peak of the roof, and exactly 
centered, is a round window, directly 
beneath which, on the inside, is the con- 
crete sepulcher. A waist-high concrete 
railing, with swinging carved wood 
gates carrying the design of the cross, 
divides the room in two across its 
width. Double doors, which lock, face 
into the open west. The inside and 
outside walls are plastered, light yellow 
and cream. The roof is red. The whole 
is trim and well-proportioned, not in 
disharmony with its surroundings—but 
it is lost and invisible amidst the tum- 
bled masses of the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains and ‘the vast sweep of the 
plain in front. From the west pasture 
of the adjoining ranch, only a mile or 
so down the slope toward the highway, 
the columbarium gleams like a white 
dot, barely visible, against the cruel 
bulk of the mountain’s dark base. 

In December, 1934, Angelo left 
Kiowa for a visit to Savona. While on 
the Riviera he arranged for the exhu- 
mation of D. H. L.’s body at Vence, 
and for its cremation at Marseille, 


which took place on March 13, 1935. 
There was an unconscionable amount 
of official red tape to be unwound, but 
when he returned to this country, early 
in April, he brought the ashes with him 
as part of his personal luggage, cased 
in a plain small wooden box provided 
with a handle for carrying. And when 
he and Frieda came back to Kiowa, they 
brought the inconsiderable part of the 
restless wanderer home—the last jour- 
ney for him who had sought in Sussex 
and Cornwall, in Italy, Australia, Mex- 
ico, and at Kiowa, that which he seldom 
found, except for brief intervals like 
flickers of sunshine—simple peace. 

By early summer in 1935 the colum- 
barium had been practically completed. 
The plot of ground around the cubicle 
and down to the level of the dwellings 
had been fenced, trees had been plant- 
ed, and tall watch-poles, like immense 
candles, had been set, one on either 
side of the wide entrance. Inside the 
little room one noted the two torch 
flames, carved in cedar, at the near cor- 
ners of the sepulcher, the sculptured 
Phoenix in the niche over it, the tall 
spiraling candlesticks, also of cedar, the 
high carved escritoire for the register, 
the deep-carved initials, D. H. L., and 
the somber black and gray of the tomb 
itself. On the peak of the roof over 
the entrance was a carved wooden cross. 
In front of the entrance steps, between 
curving low walls of concrete, a grav- 
eled space scrunched under one’s feet. 

When I next saw “the chapel,” about 
the first of September, as plans for the 
memorial reinterment services were be- 
ing made, I observed that the cross on 
the peak of the roof had come down, 
and a tin Phoenix had gone up in its 
place. The interior was brightly, al- 
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most gaudily decorated. The glass of 
the round window was gay in new 
paint. Painted flowers sprawled over 
the sepulcher, and a crown of thorn- 
roses had been done in oil over the spot 
where the ashes were to lie. The en- 
trance door, on the outside, bore two 
rearing horses and two charging buf- 
falos. Later, a few days before the 
ceremony, I noted the horses were 
painted out, and that the tin Phoenix 
had given way to the sculptured one 
from inside “the chapel.” A plain blue 
vase, with a cover, like a glass urn, 
stood in the niche over the sepulcher. 

It was Frieda’s first thought to hold 
the services on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, September 11th, that being 
Lorenzo’s birthday. But the date was 
finally changed to Sunday, the 15th, in 
order to make it more convenient for 
those from a distance to come. An 
hour before sunset on that day the cars 
began grinding up the long twisting 
road from the highway, from Taos, 
most of them, a few from Santa Fe, a 
car or two from San Cristobal and 
Arroyo Hondo down the slope. Neigh- 
bors walked over the trail from the 
Lobo. All who came were Frieda’s 
friends. 

Little groups stood talking on the 
porch, in the yard, by the gate, under 
the pines, when, at sundown, the drums 
of the Indian guests began to throb, 
softly, insistently. It was calm, and the 
great dome of the sky was grayed 
slightly by high clouds. The groups 
began to move slowly out toward the 
high watch-poles, through the wide en- 
trance, and up the steep wide path to 
the cubicle on the hill, gleaming dully 
saffron in the level light against the 
deep green of the pines. The little 


groups flowed into two large groups, 
one on either side and in front of the 
entrance doors, which were ajar. Move- 
ment ceased. The low hum of conver- 
sation, strikingly ineffectual amidst 
such spatial immensity, faded to a hush 
that was almost absolute. 

The two groups rested then, quietly 
facing each other. I stood quite close 
to Frieda. Her face, oblivious of peo- 
ple, was between me and the vast open- 
ness of the western sky. I saw three 
things which I shall always remember: 
the faint silver glitter of an early lovely 
star, the sunset far across the trees, and 
the tiny carnelian spots in Frieda’s eyes 
which in times of excitement of joy are 
so noticeably alive. There was a signal 
given, and Diego lighted the huge pile 
of knot and pitch-wood on the slope in 
front of “the chapel.” As the flames 
leaped up, some one began to speak. 

It was Stuart, Barby’s husband, act- 
ing as master of ceremonies. In his 
dark suit and with his eager, grave face, 
he lent to the scene its only clerical 
touch. Trinidad, in his bright costume, 
with four other Indians from the Taos 
Pueblo, advancing and retreating in 
line, with solemn slowness, in the space 
between the fire and the cubicle, began 
to chant. I was not told and I did not 
inquire what they said. ‘Their faces 
told me: D. H. L. was their friend, 
and here he was being buried. To me 
it was a primitive and reverential re- 
quiem for the dead. 

Then a Mexican string band from 
Hondo played and sang La Paloma and 
another song or two, not with conspicu- 
ous beauty of tone, but gayly enough. 
It would have pleased Lorenzo, and 
Frieda’s eyes were alight. Then Trini- 
dad, with the four others, danced a 
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symbolic adagio, the meaning of which 
I could only make up for myself, while 
Rufina, his wife, beat a little drum and 
chanted, softly, almost unheard. The 
star I had seen was joined by others in 
the quietly darkening sky, and the color 
slowly faded along the western rim of 
the earth. Deep shadows were begin- 
ning to fold down on the slope and the 
motionless standing people when Stuart 
Barr spoke briefly, crisply and with 
feeling, of Lawrence and his “fierce 
and responsible love for his fellow- 
men,” the courage and aliveness of his 
spirit, his essential tenderness, and the 
meaning of his genius to this troubled 
and burdened world. 

Scott Murry and Diego, after an an- 
nouncement of what they were to do, 
took tools and materials into the room, 
and while they sealed Lorenzo’s ashes 
into the place prepared for them be- 
neath the window that is a wheel, 
Helen Merriam stood on the graveled 
space near the entrance, facing the dy- 
ing fire and the darkening west, and 
read, in beautiful slow modulations, 
Death and All Saints’ Day and another 
poem or two of Lawrence’s. The inex- 
pressible peace which shone in her pale 
face in that falling twilight, the calm 
dignity of her dark-robed figure, and 
the rich tenderness of her lovely voice, 
seemed, to me, to quicken the spirit of 


Lawrence and give it back to us as he 
would have wished it to be given. 
When she ceased speaking, the silence 
of the forest and the hills and the sky 
held us all, for one long burdened mo- 
ment—then it was over. Lawrence had 
come back to Kiowa. 

While Angelo held a flashlight over 
the register which had been spread up- 
on a table under the stars, those who 
had come put their names in the book. 
Conversation buzzed in the darkness as 
the crowd, gathered in little groups 
once more, flowed into and out of ‘‘the 
chapel” and down the slope. Flowers 
and the branches of trees almost cov- 
ered the walls inside. Two tall candles 
burned in the spiraled cedar candle- 
sticks. The soft colors of Indian and 
Mexican blankets glowed in the feeble 
light. After the last visitor had gone, 
the flames of the candles were blown 
out, the doors were locked, and he was 
alone again and at rest, in the dark, 
after his last journey. 

He was alone, I said. He was at rest. 
With what perversity do we attribute 
personality to an impersonal residuum! 
As I went down the slope, among the 
last, I thought of Lawrence’s own 
words: 

. all so still 


And gray, now night is here: nor will 
Another torn-red sunset come to pass. 


Translations from the Psalms 


Psalm go—Establish What Our Hands Have Wrought 


PADRAIC COLUM 


Lord, thou hast been to us a dwelling-place 
In every generation that has been: 

A sure and frm abode 

For us thou hast been, Lord! 


Thou, who before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or even thou hadst formed the world and earth, 
From Everlasting wert 

To Everlasting, God! 


And thou dost turn us to destruction’s side, 
And sayst, “Progeny of Man, go back!” 
For in thy sight the years 

A thousand are not marked. 


They are but yesterday when it has gone— 

A watch that’s in the night! And as for men, 
Thou bearest them away 

As with a flood, as dreams! 


For they are like the grass that groweth up: 
It flourisheth in the forenoon and is high, 
And by the fall of night 

Is cut and withereth. 


For we are by thine anger all consumed, 
And by thy wrath are troubled in our days, 
We, whose iniquities 

Before thee thou hast set. 


Also our secret sins are in that light, 

Thy countenance: our days are in reproof; 
And even our length of years 

Is as a tale that’s told. 


Three score and ten our years are and no more, 
And if they be four score because of strength, 
That strength is ground into 

The more of toil and pain. 
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And soon ’tis all cut off; we flee away: 
Who knoweth the power of thine anger, Lord? 
Even according to 


Thy dread, so is thy wrath! 


Then, Lord, teach us to keep account of days, 
That we our hearts to wisdom may apply: 
Return, O Lord; how long 

Until the time is filled? 


Content us, Lord, upon some morrow soon, 
With mercy for thy wrath till we rejoice, 
And through the latter days 

Be lifted up in hearts! 


According to the days that thou hast been 
Heavy upon us, make us glad, O Lord; 
Equal the years of peace 

With those with evil fraught! 


Make thy design apparent to our sight, 
And let our children know thy glory, Lord: 


The beauty of the Lord 
For aye upon us be! 


And thou establish what our hands have wrought, 
And let its virtue be upon us, Lord: 

Yea, what our hands have done 

Let it remain, remain! 


Psalm 42—-Yearning for God 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


The hart doth pant for water-brooks 
Amid the desert sands; 

So longs my soul for thee, O God, 
In strange and barren lands. 


No comfort in my lonely mind, 
No solace for my tears, 

Till unto God the way I find 
From out the arid years. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PSALMS 


Oh, why art thou cast down, my soul? 
Remember those good days, 

When multitudes with thee did go 

To fill God’s Home with praise. 


How foolish are the foes that say, 
“Where is thy God, poor heart?” 
He ever lives, he still is near, 

His mercy to impart. 


Rise up, my soul, and hope in him, 
Thy spring of health is he; 

And thou and all who seek his grace 
His loving face shall see. 


Psalm 100—Serve the Lord with Jubilee 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Lift a song to God on high, 
All ye lands below the sky, 
Serve the Lord with jubilee, 
Come ye, singing, to his knee. 


Know the Lord is God alone, 

His breath made us, not our own, 
We are children of his hand, 
Sheep of his green pasture-land. 


Enter ye his gates with praise 

Of the Ancient of the Days; 
Crowd his courts in joyful throngs, 
Lift to him thanksgiving songs. 


For the Lord is kind to all, 
Hearkens to his children’s call, 
His love lasts eternally, 

And his truth while man shall be. 


The Farmer and Capitalism 
ConraAD H. HAMMAR 


ideal material with which to build 

a laissez-faire society. Indeed, the 
progenitors of laissez-faire visualized a 
society of independent, property-own- 
ing farmers, merchants and master 
craftsmen, each with a modest equip- 
ment of his own and all dealing with 
one another upon the basis of equality. 
For a great many reasons laissez-faire 
worked well in such a community: (1) 
Competition was an effective discipline 
because there were so many competitors 
and because collusion between any 
great number of them was so difficult; 
(2) The typical farm community was 
one in which differences in wealth were 
moderate. Hence, men worked and 
competed upon the basis of reasonable 
uality in economic status and oppor- 
tunity; (3) Likewise, the farmer in 
most parts of the United States, the 
cotton South being an exception, was 
and is laborer, consumer and owner all 
rolled into one. The perversion of the 
interest of laborers and consumers in 
favor of profits could not, therefore, 
arise; (4) In the main, abuses of prop- 
erty rights were small, largely because 
opportunities were lacking; (5) There 
was no control over price and because 
of that fact there was no purposive fail- 
ure to adopt new and improved tech- 
niques and no sabotage of production; 
(6) Because of the effectiveness of 
competition, profits seldom rose above 
a reasonable return and the interest of 
the consuming public was safeguarded. 


Pitesti and farming are the 


II 

Farmers and the Era of Land Specu- 
lation. Farmers were earnest sup- 
porters of laissez-faire during the set- 
tlement of America. They had be- 
fore them, at the outset, a half conti- 
nent of land almost a billion acres of 
which was admirably adapted to farm- 
ing. Furthermore, population the world 
over was growing rapidly and the 
eastern seaboard of the United States 
and much of Western Europe were 
achieving great things in industrial pro- 
duction. That is, an avid market for 
farm products was in the making and 
land values were rising. 

A laissez-faire system was an ideal 
one to permit the farmer to capture the 
increases in land values. Another and 
more powerful government might have 
insisted on retaining title to the land 
itself, might have demanded a price 
for it, or might have parcelled it out 
to an aristocratic landlord class which 
would itself have captured the un- 
earned increment. Indeed, the Federal 
Government at Washington did at- 
tempt to sell the land for the sake of 
public revenue. But on the frontier, 
law was weak and land, to begin with, 
had no sale value. The farmers re- 
sisted all efforts to extract a price for 
the land and in 1861 won a complete 
victory in the Homestead Act of that 
year. They gained by keeping the cen- 
tral government weak. From then until 
sometime after 1920 they had little in- 
terest in making it strong. 
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The farmers were quite as captivated 
by the prospect of speculative gains, of 
getting something for nothing, as the 
remainder of the American community 
of its day. Veblen, more than anyone 
else, seems to have been aware of their 
frame of mind and its consequences. 
He wrote in 1921 at the close of the 
most ebullient phase of the speculative 
period: 


. . . And it has been an essential trait of 
this American pioneering spirit to seize upon 
so much of the country’s natural resources as 
the enterprising pioneer could lay hands on, 
—in case of the pioneer-farmer, so much of 
the land as he could get and hold possession 
of. The land had . . . a prospective value, 
a ‘speculative’ value as it is called; and the 
farmer-pioneer was concerned with seizing 
upon this prospective value. . . 

. . . In American farm practice the ‘farm 
area’ has always greatly exceeded the ‘acreage 
under cultivation’ even after all due allow- 
ance is made for any unavoidable inclusion 
of waste and half-waste acreage within the 
farm boundaries. . . . 

The spirit of the American farmers, typi- 
cally, has been that of the pioneer rather 
than the workman. They have been efficient 
workmen, but that is not the trait which 
marks them for its own and sets them off in 
contrast with the common run. Their pas- 
sion for acquisition has driven them to work, 
hard and painfully, but they have never been 
slavishly attached to their work; their slavery 
has been not to an imperative bent of work- 
manship and human service, but to an in- 
definitely extensible cupidity which drives to 
work when other expedients fail. . . .2 


In attempting to capture these specu- 
lative elements in land values, Ameri- 
can farmers were responding to that 
driving force upon which capitalism 
places so great a reliance: that is, self- 


interest. The pioneering stage un- 
doubtedly drove forward, as Veblen 


— Thorstein B., Absentee Ownership, (B. W. 
Hu and Co., New York, 1923), pp. 134-139. 


said it did, upon the wheels of the 
acquisitive instinct and human cupidity. 
It will also stand, however, as a great 
monument to the release of human 
energy that occurs when men feel that 
they have a maximum of freedom in 
controlling their own economic destiny. 
Had there been a permanent frontier of 
good land, industrialism and mass ca- 
pitalism would have developed much 
more slowly than they did and their 
undermining of laissez-faire would have 
been delayed if not permanently a- 
verted. 


Ill 

The Granger Threat to Capitalism. 
Even at the height of their interest in 
capturing a share of the unearned in- 
crement, however, farmers were finding 
certain of the aspects of the capitalistic 
era from 1850 onwards not entirely to 
their liking. The developments that 
led up to the agrarian unrest which 
reached its pitch in the 1870's and 
1880's were of two sorts: (1) those of 
an internal character; that is, within the 
occupation of farming, and (2) those 
taking place in the business and indus- 
trial world. 

The internal changes were, first, a 
growing commercialization of farming 
with the consequently greater depend- 
ence upon markets outside the farm 
home and, second, a growing depend- 
ence upon credit and the increase in 
debt incident thereto. The commer- 
cialization, it should be added, was ac- 
companied also by a large degree of 
mechanization and the rise in debt oc- 
curred partly because of the purchase 
of machines but more because of the 
rise in the values of land. 

The business and industrial develop- 
ments with which the farmer came 
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most directly in contact were the rail- 
roads upon which the farmers were 
becoming increasingly dependent for 
transportation, the middlemen buyers 
of farm products, particularly the pack- 
ers and grain or elevator men, and the 
manufacturers and dealers in farm sup- 
plies such as the farm machinery people 
and those selling fertilizers. 

Farmers sensed a difference in the 
business operations of representatives 
of these three groups and their own. 
They seemed to have greater control 
over the prices of their products or 
services. They did not, as did the farm- 
er, produce first and then place their 
product upon a general market, taking 
the prices determined there. Rather, 
they established first a schedule of 
prices or rates and then went out to 
solicit business upon the basis of these 
or merely took such business as came. 
To the farmer this practice was a mat- 
ter for grave suspicion. It hinted of 
monopoly and stank of malpractice. It 
placed the farmer in the position of 
taking what he could get for his own 
produce but paying others what they 
asked for theirs. 

Furthermore, while farmers saw no 
escape from competition for themselves 
they noted a suspicious uniformity in 
prices that business concerns charged, 
and made outright charges of mo- 
nopoly against the railroads. Indeed, 
in the case of the railroads the oppor- 
tunities for monopoly were so undenia- 
ble that few farmers could fail to dis- 
cern them. Where only one railroad 
served a community the monopoly was 
complete and where two or even three 
roads were joined it still appeared easy 
for their managers to agree on a rate 
schedule that was based upon what the 


“traffic would bear” rather than upon 
cost of service or a reasonable return to 
investment. 

The farmer's suspicion was not mis- 
placed. 


It is quite evident, then, [writes Buck} 
that the } seen had a number of real griev- 
ances against the railroads, although they did 
not always clearly understand the situation 
or realize just where the trouble lay. The 
power of railway corporations was growing 
and was being used to influence public of- 
ficials; the system of construction was waste- 
ful and corrupt; the stocks and bonds were 
badly watered, and in some instances, the 
rates were undoubtedly higher than was nec- 
essary for a fair return on the physical value 
of the road. There were also gross and 
often totally unjustifiable discriminations 
which injured both shippers and consumers 
and indirectly added to another cause of 
complaint by fostering monopolies.” 


The case against the great packing 
companies seemed about as clear and 
that against the farm implement com- 
panies only somewhat less so. The 
farmer was getting his first taste of the 
crushing power of great financial cor- 
porations, the forerunners of twentieth 
century capitalism, the strength of 
which has increased continuously from 
that day to this. 

If the beginning of modern capital- 
ism is dated from 1850 the farmers’ re- 
action against certain of its aspects must 
be regarded as remarkably prompt. Im- 
mediately after the close of the Civil 
War farmer agitation for legislative 
control over railway rates began. While 
others participated in the agitation, 
which extended over much of the United 
States, the farmers’ attack was the most 
spirited and successful. In the face of 
the threat of monopoly and corporate 

4Buck, Solon J., The Granger Movement, 1870-80, 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
(1913), p. 15. 
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abuses, farmers deserted laissez-faire 
with a will. 

The movement was organized. It 
even had its own political parties and 
in a number of mid-western states cap- 
tured not only local governmental posts 
but legislatures and governorships as 
well. The farmers’ organization was 
the Patrons of Husbandry or the 
Grange, as it was called, and the entire 
movement took its name from that or- 
ganization and was called the Granger 
Movement. 

The Grange was organized first in 
December 1867 as the National Grange 
of the Patrons of Husbandry. The first 
active local (and permanent) Grange 
was established at Fredonia, New York, 
but the organization was to have its 
most vigorous growth and largest mem- 
bership in the Middle West. The sec- 
ond local Grange was formed in Iowa 
and the third in Minnesota, both in 
1868. By October, 1873, there were 
7,325 local Granges and on January 1, 
1875, this had increased to 21,697. By 
October of that year, though the num- 
ber of Granges had declined, the mem- 
bership was more than three-quarters of 
a million farmers and their dependents. 
There were in that year local Granges 
in every state and territory of the 
Union, the territory of Arizona being 
the single exception. However, mem- 
bership was greatest in the agricultural 
regions of the Mississippi Valley.* 

The reform or protest program of 
the Grange took a great many forms. 
The organization was, during the peri- 
od from 1870 to 1900, most interested 
in governmental regulation of rail- 
roads. In general, it was anti-monopo- 
listic. In Iowa and Minnesota the po- 


*Buck, Solon J., op. cit., chapter II, for statistics and 
facts on organization and membership of the Grange. 


litical parties organized by the Grangers 
were called the Anti-Monopoly parties. 
In a subsequent section we shall note 
also that the Granger movement gave 
a great impetus to farmers’ coopera- 
tives. 

Their first success in the legislative 
drive for railroad regulation came in 
Illinois. The Illinois constitution of 
1870 reflected the strength of the move- 
ment in two sections calling for public 
control of railways. The first section 
declared railways public utilities and 
gave the General Assembly of the State 
the right to regulate them and the sec- 
ond called for laws “ .. . to correct 
abuses and to prevent unjust discrimi- 
nation and extortion in the rates of 
freight and passenger tariffs. . . .””2 

Not only did the Illinois General As- 
sembly respond with attempts to impose 
the regulation favored in the Constitu- 
tion of 1870 but in other states, notably 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, legis- 
lation of like nature was passed. The 
fact that state regulation of railroads 
was to prove too hazardous to be ef- 
fective is beside the point. Farmers 
had turned away from strict laissez- 
faire and had sought to use the power 
of government against corporative 
abuses of economic power. They had 
declared their lack of faith in compe- 
tition as a sufficient economic discipline. 
Furthermore, railroad regulation was 
later to pass out of the hands of the 
states and into the hands of the Federal 
Government and to become in its hands 
a far more successful instrument for 
the control of monopoly than it had 
been in the hands of the individual 
states. 

Railroad regulation was, further- 


1Buck, Solon J., op. cit., pp, 129 and 130. 
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more, only one item in the program of 
agrarian revolt which in the last thirty 
years of the 19th century was one of 
the major protests against certain of the 
developments of capitalism. Farmers 
also entered a vigorous protest against 
the industrial trusts that were booming 
during that period. They objected 
equally strenuously to the grain buying 
monopolies and particularly to grain 
grading by local elevator men which 
they had justly come to regard with 
great suspicion of unfairness. Cotton 
gtading was quite as much a point of 
contention. They felt, too, that com- 
mission men and packer buyers of live- 
stock were often taking shrewd advan- 
tage of them. 

They did not fail to note that farm 
machinery sold at home (domestically) 
at high prices was sometimes dumped 
abroad at much lower prices. The re- 
action against farm implement manu- 
facturing companies went to such point 
that in both Iowa and Nebraska the 
Patrons of Husbandry actually engaged 
for a short period in the manufacture 
of certain types of farm machinery. 

Much this same movement was, in 
time, to give North Dakota a State 
Flour Mill, to place most of the manu- 
facturing of dairy products in the im- 
portant dairy states in the hands of 
farmers. It was to lead farmers to be- 
come the country’s foremost coopera- 
tors in marketing and, in time, also, to 
give them a governmental farm credit 
agency: first, the Federal Land Banks 
in 1916, and in 1933 the Farm Credit 
Administration, granting almost any 
type of credit a farmer needed. 


IV 
Farm Cooperatives and Capitalism. 
The Granger protest against railroads 


expressed itself in a demand for legis- 
lative action to subject the railroads to 
government regulation. Against mo- 
nopolies, in other fields, the appeal to 
government, while having some prom- 
ise that was not overlooked, was sub- 
ordinate to the possibilities of direct 
action arising out of cooperative buying 
and selling associations organized by 
the farmers themselves. The significant 
beginnings of agricultural business co- 
operation in the United States lay with 
the Grangers of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

To begin with, the cooperatives were 
only moderately successful. The state 
laws relating to business organizations 
had, almost without exception, been 
drawn without any reference to the pos- 
sibility of the development of coopera- 
tive organizations. The legal status of 
the cooperatives in many states, there- 
fore, was dubious. Later, most of these 
legal disabilities of the cooperatives 
were to be removed and in some states 
they actually attained a position of ad- 
vantage, legally, as compared to cor- 
porations. 

An equal difficulty was the problem 
of the management of a cooperative 
business. Farmers’ failures were of two 
kinds: (1) they did not know how to 
organize effectively for cooperative bus- 
iness action and, after organization, 
how to keep their business cooperative; 
(2) they often underestimated the tech- 
nical and public relations problems of 
management and the competitive pres- 
sure that unsympathetic private business 
concerns would subject them to. While 
the problems of the legal status of co- 
operatives and those of business man- 
agement were being learned the move- 
ment progressed slowly. 
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The Grangers laid the foundation. 
In the hands of the sons and grandsons 
of the Grangers the development of 
agricultural cooperation in the United 
States became the foremost in the 
world. The period of its greatest de- 
velopment to date was the decade 1914 


to 1923 inclusive and came long after 
the height of the Granger Movement 
had passed. 

Table 1 gives the statistics of farm 
cooperatives as of the marketing year 
1934-35 after the more devastating ef- 
fects of the depression of the early 30’s 


TABLE 1* FARMERS’ SELLING AND BUYING ASSOCIATIONS, ESTIMATED MEMBERSHIP, 
AND ESTIMATED BUSINESS, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR COMMODITY GROUPS, 


1934-35 MARKETING SEASON 


Associations 


listed? 


Commodity 
Group” 


Estimated 
Membership’ business 


Num- 


Num- 1,000 
ber dollars 


Dairy products 
Grain‘ 

Livestock 

Fruits and vegetables 
Cotton and products 
Poultry and products 
Wool and mohair 
Tobacco 

Nuts 

Forage crops 
Miscellaneous selling 
Purchasing 


750,000 440,000 
580,000 315,000 
410,000 175,000 
158,000 200,000 
255,000 100,000 
85,000 53,000 
71,000 15,700 
50,000 7,500 
14,800 11,300 
6,900 1,830 
109,300 23,670 
790,000 187,000 


TOTAL 10,700 


3,280,000 1,530,000 


TABLE 2* FARMERS’ SELLING AND BUYING ASSOCIATIONS, ESTIMATED MEMBERSHIP, 
AND ESTIMATED BUSINESS, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR LEADING STATES, 


1934-35 MARKETING SEASON 


Associations 


Estimated 
Membership’ business 


Num- 1,000 Per 


ber dollars 


Minnesota 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Wisconsin 
California 
New York 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 
North Dakota 
All others 


PVN YY aN WS ON 
SCUROUROUW 


332,100 122,450 
269,630 141,700 
259,480 106,830 
192,500 73,490 
77,380 180,910 
124,200 124,520 
174,150 61,930 
150,770 46,100 
167,600 63,980 
160,100 40,000 
129,610 42,050 
87,630 25,640 
1,154,850 500,400 


NY RY PY yw NY 18s 
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TOTAL 


3,280,000 1,530,000 


* F. C. A. Cooperative Division, Washington, D. C. Bul. No. 6, May, 1936, Statistics of Farmers’ Cooperative’ Busi- 


ness a 1920-1935, p. 17. 


according to relative importance as determined by adding the percentages of number of associations listed, 


membership, and estimated bus 


iness. 
"Including independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, sales agencies, and inde- 
pendent service-rendering associations, but not including subsidiaries, nor associations only renting unsold property. 


3Includes members, contract 
“Including dry beans and rice. 


, shareholders, shippers, consignors, and patrons. 
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had been felt. Most cooperatives in 
point of associations operating, number 
of members and volume of business 
were those handling grain, dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock, fruits and vegetables. 
These four commodity groups did about 
75 per cent of all the farm cooperative 
business for the year 1934-35. 

In table 2 the distribution of cooper- 
atives by states reveals their concen- 
tration in the middle-western states 
where the Granger Movement began 
and flourished. 

Agricultural cooperation, though it 
includes buying as well as selling as- 
sociations, is a producers’ movement 
and involves a somewhat different chal- 
lenge to capitalism from that presented 
by consumers’ cooperation. The farm- 
ers are themselves capitalists. Their 
cooperative movement sought or seeks 
more to reduce costs and thereby to 
protect and increase farmer profits than 
to make any fundamental change in the 
price and profit system. The movement 
reflects, however, a lack of faith in 
competition as a sufficient curb on 
groups (with whom the farmer must 
deal) which were themselves organized 
but which were dealing with unorgan- 
ized farmers. 

These organized groups did not need 
to be outright monopolies to arouse the 
farmers’ suspicion. ‘That they repre- 
sented an organized few dealing with 
the unorganized and often disorganized 
many was sufficient ground to arouse 
distrust. Capitalism, the farmer re- 
flected, operates to provide profit for 
the capitalists. Competition, he re- 
flected further, was effective only when 
between equals. No single farmer was 
the equal in bargaining power of a 
packing trust, a great milling corpora- 


tion, a grain buying corporation with 
terminal storage facilities and a thou- 
sand local elevators, or even of the 
powerful “butter and egg” man. 

The farmers’ cooperative movement 
sought and seeks an equality in bargain- 
ing power between farmers and buyers 
of farm products or sellers of farm sup- 
plies. “You can put it down as an 
axiom,” said one of its leaders recently, 
“that whenever any great aggregation 
of capital seeks by consolidation, or- 
ganization, and sheer power of money 
to dominate the handling of any par- 
ticular farm product that such action 
immediately originates and stimulates 
cooperative action upon the part of 
farmers.” 

The more immediate aspect of agri- 
cultural cooperation is the organization 
of farmers to deal collectively with or- 
ganized buyers of farm products or 
organized sellers of farm supplies. As 
such, farmer cooperation has been an 
attempt to equalize bargaining power 
to compete with other groups for prof- 
its upon the basis of equality and in- 
volves only a relatively mild protest 
against capitalism. 

Nevertheless, farmer cooperatives or- 
ganize certain very important services 
upon a “use” rather than a “profit” 
basis. The great central cooperative 
associations such as Land-O’-Lakes 
Creameries, the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, the National Livestock 
Marketing Association and others,? 
though they do millions of dollars in 


1Habcock, Howard E., Scope of the Cooperative Move- 
ment, American Cooperation, 1935, P: 7, 11th Summer 
Session of the American Institute of Cooperation, pub- 
lished  & the American Institute of Cooperation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

About 130 of these centralized associations with about 
900,000 members were reported doing business in the 
United States in 1930-31. See Federal Farm Board Bul- 
letin No. 9, p. 12, op. cit. 
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business, return their profits to their 
member organizations and thence to 
the farmers. They cannot become, as 
long as they retain their cooperative 
charters, great acquisitive business or- 
ganizations. They do not function to 
concentrate wealth in a few hands and 
cannot, therefore, be used to establish 
great private fortunes. In this respect, 
therefore, farmer cooperation is a direct 
challenge to the control of business by 
the capitalists. 


V 

The Farmer and Capitalism from 
1920 to 1929. The farmers’ discontent 
with capitalism was, up to and includ- 
ing 1920, a comparatively mild matter. 
The Granger Movement had generated 
some heat and had some accomplish- 
ments to its credit in railroad legisla- 
tion and the curbing of monopolies. 
By 1880, however, the movement had 
passed its height and after prices began 
to rise in 1897 it disappeared entirely 
as a genuine movement of protest. 

All during the Granger period cer- 
tain forces highly favorable to agricul- 
ture were working. Populations of both 
the United States and Europe were 
growing rapidly. The markets for farm 
products were improving. Prices, it is 
true, fell from 1866 to 1896 but after 
about 1875 the purchasing power of 
farm products actually rose despite the 
decline of prices generally, and during 
most of the period farm land values 
improved steadily if slowly. Add to 
these facts the important consideration 
that the farm debt of the period was 
small and taxes low, and the mildness 
of the Granger protest is not hard to 
understand. 

During the period of rising prices be- 


tween 1897 and 1920 (that is, after the 
Granger period and before 1921) there 
was only one farmer movement of any 
considerable significance. Farmers were 
organizing cooperatively to reduce buy- 
ing and selling costs and to improve 
their bargaining power, but chiefly, 
they were interested in increased pro- 
duction to take advantage of the dis- 
tinctly favorable prices of the period. 
Furthermore, farm land values in many 
states doubled between 1897 and 1910 
and doubled again between 1910 and 
1920. Farmers were reaping a great 
harvest of speculative gain from this 
source. 

The situation changed abruptly in 
1921. Farmers’ realized income from 
production in 1920 had been about 
eleven billion dollars. In 1921, it had 
dropped abruptly to about seven billion, 
a decline of 37 per cent in a single year. 
Farm prices and the purchasing power 
of farm products declined quite as ab- 
ruptly and land values, too, started 
downwards. 

Farm income and the purchasing 
power of farm products recovered 
somewhat during the decade of the 
1920's but remained persistently below 
pre-war levels. Land values fell per- 
sistently throughout the decade. Indus- 
trial prosperity returned after a sharp 
break in 1921 and climbed to un- 
equalled heights in 1929. That is, be- 
tween 1921 and 1929 total national 
(realized) income advanced steadily 
from 55 billion to 80 billion dollars 
while farm income actually fell off aft- 
er 1925 from about 9 billion in that 
year to eight and a quarter billion in 
1929. Farmers’ share in national in- 
come shrank from 20.5 per cent in 1918 
and 1919 to 10.5 per cent in 1929. 
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The reasons for these disparities can- 
not be taken up in detail here. Suffice 
it to say, that monetary factors were 
important. The loss of foreign markets 
partly because of the reduced capacity 
of foreign nations to buy after the War 
and partly because of increased trade 
barriers raised during a period of in- 
tense nationalism was a further factor. 
Furthermore, farmers had assumed a 
great burden of debt during the decade 
1910 to 1920 and farm taxes not only 
rose between 1900 and 1920 but con- 
tinued rapidly upward from 1921 to 
1929 as well. All in all, the period 
1921 to 1929 was a period of low farm 
incomes and high farm costs. 

There was an immediate wave of 
protest from the farmers. This time, 
however, neither railroads nor monopo- 
lies were made chief scapegoat. There 
was objection to freight rates that re- 
mained high when farm prices fell and 
some contention that monopolies held 
the whip hand because prices of indus- 
trial products did not fall as fast or as 
far as the prices of farm products. Both 
of these were, however, overshadowed 
by the objection to the high cost of 
credit and heavy taxes for which the 
farmer was, himself, in part responsible. 

A vocal group expressed its great 
dissatisfaction during 1920 and 1921 
with the handling of credit by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks though little evi- 
dence of discrimination against agricul- 
tural interests was ever found. Interest, 
in the early years of the depression 
(1921-1924), however, centered most 
largely in two problems: first, how to 
dispose of the so-called agricultural 
surplus sold so profitably during the 
War to foreign countries but now 
building up increasing annual carryover 


stocks and second, how bring agricul- 
ture within the charmed ring of indus- 
tries protected from foreign competi- 
tion by tariff duties. 

The two problems were closely re- 
lated since farm products could easily 
have been given protection had there 
been no surplus. The earliest advocates 
of effective tariff protection for agricul- 
ture put the case in the following man- 
ner. 

Agricultural tariffs . . . . cannot protect 
agriculture. World price fixes domestic price 
of every crop of which we export a surplus. 
Industrial tariffs can and do protect prices 
of articles for which crop is exchanged. The 
fair exchange value of the crop is thus re- 
duced in proportion to the protection af- 
forded industry. The protective principle is 
operated for the benefit of industry to the 
detriment of agriculture which can no longer 
afford to bear the burden. 


There was much talk of “equality for 
agriculture,” a “fair exchange value,” 
for farm products and the movement 
counted itself as fighting for “‘agricul- 
tural relief.” In their extremities the 
hard pressed farmers had no shame in 
deserting laissez-faire and demanding 
government intervention on their be- 
half. An “agricultural bloc” cutting 
across the lines of the dominant politi- 
cal parties was formed in Congress and 
farm relief measures became a major 
congressional preoccupation. 

Passing over a minor incident in the 
program: the passage of the Interme- 
diate Credits Act of 1923 providing an 
only fairly effective system of produc- 
tion credit for agriculture, the impor- 
tant legislation demanded by the farm- 
er was the McNary-Haugen equalization 
fee plan. This plan called for the col- 


1Peek, George N. and Johnson, Hugh S., Equality for 
Agriculture, a pamphlet. 
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lecting of a fee from farmers marketing 
certain export crops, the fee to be used 
to sell the (export) surplus abroad at 
a loss and, thus, to raise the price of 
that part of the crop sold in the domes- 
tic market. The plan depended for its 
success, let us say in the case of wheat, 
upon subsidizing the sale of enough 
wheat in the export market so that the 
remaining supply would sell in the do- 
mestic market at a price roughly equiv- 
alent to the world price plus the exist- 
ing tariff; in the case of wheat, 42 cents 
per bushel. 

The probabilities of the success of 
the plan for various crops and the ad- 
ministrative devices proposed to imple- 
ment it need not detain us here. The 
point of interest is rather to what ex- 
tent the demand for this type of legis- 
lation represented a clash between 
farmers and the system of capitalism. 
The opinion quoted below, delivered in 
1928 when the controversy over farm 
relief was at its height, bears out the 
opinion that the clash bit deeper than 
mere tariff equality for agriculture. 


The issue involved is more fundamental 
than McNary-Haugenism itself. It is agri- 
culture’s stand against the domination of its 
affairs and the affairs of the country by the 
commercial and industrial interests. Labor 
has never contested this supremacy success- 
fully in the — field; and in its present 
condition of relative prosperity, it is even 
less inclined than before to contest. The 
agricultural interests of the country for a 
long time have felt the need of protecting 
themselves politically against the business in- 
terests. The formation of the “agricultural 
bloc” in May, 1921, was a visible expression 
of that feeling. . . .1 

Twice the McNary-Haugen measures 
passed both houses of Congress and 


1Black, John D., The McNary-Haugen Movement, 
(The American Economic Review, September, 1928), Vol. 
XVIII, No. 3, p. 405. 


twice they were vetoed by President 
Coolidge. The last time an attempt to 
repass the bill over the President's veto 
failed by a small margin in the Senate. 

The McNary-Haugen measure, there- 
fore, never became law nor did the 
export-debenture plan proposed by Pro- 
fessor C. L. Stewart of Illinois, the ob- 
jectives of which were similar. Because 
agriculture was not sharing as it 
thought it should in the rising prosper- 
ity of the years 1925 to 1929, however, 
the agitation for governmental inter- 
vention on behalf of agriculture did 
not subside with these defeats and in 
1929, with the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, on June 15, was 
taken the first of a series of steps to 
enlist the power of government on the 
side of farmers. 

The forces behind the passage of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act were quite 
as much political as economic and it 
would be a mistake to think of them 
otherwise. Our interest here is, how- 
ever, confined to the economic signifi- 
cance of the Act as it relates to the sys- 
tem of competitive capitalism. The im- 
mediate aspect of capitalism that is 
involved here is its assumption that the 
government shall keep its intervention 
in economic affairs at a minimum. 
Competition between individuals or 
groups shall be depended upon to in- 
sure an equitable distribution of na- 
tional income and government, under 
strict capitalism, shall not be used by 
one group as against others. 

Nevertheless, the declared policy of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act directly 
contravened this fundamental stricture 
of capitalism. Section I of the Act 
stated: 


That it is hereby declared to be the policy 
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of Congress to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, so that the 
industry of agriculture will be placed on a 
basis of economic equality with other indus- 
tries, and to that end to protect, control, and 
stabilize the current and foreign commerce 
in the marketing of agricultural commodities 
and their food products. . . .* 


As contrasted to the earlier laissez- 
faire, modern capitalism is a bargain- 
ing of organized groups rather than of 
individuals. Composed, as it was and 
is, of more than 6,000,000 separate 
units, agriculture had found it more 
difficult to organize effectively for busi- 
ness purposes than had industry and 
commerce. The great aggregations of 
capital so characteristic in the corporate 
structure of industry and commerce 
were lacking in agriculture. Some or- 
ganization in cooperatives there had 
been but in economic bargaining pow- 
ers farmers were and are still weak in 
comparison to corporate business. 

In simplest terms the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1929 was an attempt 
to increase the group bargaining power 
of farmers. A $500,000,000 revolving 
fund was granted to the Federal Farm 
Board created by the Act. This fund 
was to be used by the board in seeking 
“economic equality” for agriculture, 


(1) by minimizing speculation (in farm 
commodities), (2) by preventing inefficient 
and wasteful methods of distribution, (3) 
by encouraging the organization of produc- 
ers into effective associations or corporations 
under their own control for greater unity of 
effort in marketing and by promoting the 
establishment and financing of a farm mar- 
keting system of producer-owned and pro- 
ducer-controlled cooperative associations and 
other agencies and (4) by aiding in pre- 
venting and controlling surpluses in any 


4Agricultural Marketing Act, Section I. 


agricultural commodity, through orderly 
production and distribution, so as to main- 
tain advantageous domestic markets and pre- 
vent such surpluses from causing undue and 
excessive fluctuations or depressions in prices 
for the commodity. 


With its $500,000,000 revolving 
fund the Federal Farm Board attempted 
to do two things. First, it tried by cer- 
tain stabilization and price raising op- 
erations to iron out fluctuations in and 
to raise the price of certain farm com- 
modities, notably cotton and wheat. 
Second, it aimed to establish a farmer- 
owned and controlled marketing system 
by granting credit upon very liberal 
bases to established farmer coopera- 
tives. The result of its attempts at 
stabilization and price raising has been 
described as disastrous and its success 
with cooperatives only indifferent and 
in certain cases badly bungled.* 


VI 

Developments After 1929. Efforts 
of the Federal Farm Board under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act had not in- 
spired any great confidence in the suc- 
cess of governmental intervention on 
behalf of agriculture. The assumption 
underlying the Board’s efforts was that 
the farm problem was a marketing 
problem and that efforts to improve the 
efficiency of marketing and to move the 
control of marketing more into farm- 
ers’ hands would improve agricultural 
income. The assumption was in itself 
not incorrect and over a considerable 
period one of the important avenues of 
economic advance for agriculture should 
be through an improvement in the 
channels of marketing. The evidence 


1From Section I of the Act. 

2See, for instance, the report pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 42 of the 74th Congress on Activities and 
Operations of the Federal Farm Board. 
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is, however, that improvements of this 
kind will be slow and the Farm Board 
was probably attempting an impossible 
task from the viewpoint of emergency 
relief. 

Furthermore, Farm Board attempts 
to raise farm product prices encounter- 
ed, after November 1929, a rapidly de- 
clining general level of prices that 
ushered in the depression years and 
continued to early 1933. Considering 
the world wide wave of liquidation and 
deflation that set in during these years, 
the efforts of the Farm Board at price 
raising could hardly have been more 
than they were: a feeble gesture. 

The failure of the Farm Board, how- 
ever, did not stem the demand for farm 
relief. Economic developments were 
such, in fact, that the clamor rose high- 
er than ever. Farm income, having re- 
covered somewhat from 1921 to 1929,} 
fell rapidly after that year and was in 
1932 less than half what it was in 1929. 
Farmers in this year constituted about 
23 per cent of the gainfully employed 
population and they received only about 
7 per cent of the realized national in- 
come. Carryovers of cotton and wheat 
were at record levels and exerted a con- 
stantly depressing influence on prices. 
Foreign trade in farm products fell to 
new low levels with a like effect on 
prices. Fixed costs, particularly taxes 
and interest, were somewhat reduced as 
compared to 1929 but remained high 
in comparison to farm product prices. 
The net effect was that a pall of liqui- 
dation settled over the countryside and 
many thousands of farmers lost all 
equity in their property, a large share 
of them by mortgage foreclosure. 

The weak Agricultural Marketing 


1Though falling from 1925 to 1929. 


Act provided no means of coping with 
such widespread liquidation. Other ef- 
forts of the Hoover Administration, 
1929 to 1933, proved quite ineffective 
in stemming the deflation which contin- 
ued to run its course almost uninter- 
ruptedly from late 1929 until early 
1933. The purchasing power of farm 
products, with 1910-1914 as 100, fell 
from 95 in 1929 to a low point of 61 
in 1932, a decline of 36 per cent. 


Vil 

An important distinction must be 
made between the periods 1921 to 1929 
and the period subsequent to 1929. 
After 1921, business and industrial 
prosperity revived and moved on to 
new high levels while agriculture failed 
to recover in a commensurate degree. 
In the depression after 1929, however, 
there was no such difference. Both 
agriculture and business floundered in 
the depression together. 

There is, therefore, in many cases, no 
clear distinction between those steps 
taken by the Roosevelt Administration 
for the sake of agriculture and those 
for other sections of the economic com- 
munity. In fact, there was a tendency 
to relate most acts of the so-called 
“New Deal” to a general business re- 
covery. Thus, the N.LR.A. (National 
Industrial Recovery Act) was lauded as 
a means of returning prosperity to agri- 
culture by increasing purchasing power 
of wage earners who buy most farm 
products. On the other hand, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration? 


1Thus, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, R. G. Tug- 
well, said November 16, 1935, in an address before the 
Institute of —_ and Sciences at Columbia University: 
irst, mo recovery can occur until the farmers 
are able to i= industrial products on an ample scale; 
therefore, the raising of farm income even at the imme- 
diate expense of the urban population would be a definite 
step forward if it secured for farmers a more adequate 
income.’ 
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maintained that giving farmers a great- 
er purchasing power would prove a 
strong factor in bringing back prosper- 
ity to industry and business since farm- 
ers were such large purchasers of indus- 
trial products. 

The central theme of the New Deal 
was and is to substitute a degree of 
economic planning, implemented by 
legislation and by governmental agen- 
cies, for laissez-faire. On the whole, 
its outlook has been more to supple- 
ment than to replace competitive capi- 
talism. The economic system had (in 
1933) become one of great competing 
organizations (large corporations, great 
labor unions, huge financial houses) 
each taking an inflexible or immovable 
stand, refusing, particularly, to reduce 
prices, or wages, or to abate rates or 
charges as demand declined at the out- 
set of the depression. Economic society 
had become more rigid than any of the 
progenitors of laissez-faire had dreamed 
possible. 

Because of the increased rigidity of 
parts of the system, the less well organ- 
ized sections were forced to shoulder 
the brunt of the depression. Unorgan- 
ized labor took greater cuts in wages 
than did organized labor. More of the 
unorganized became _ unemployed. 
Prices of the products of unorganized 
farmers fell far more than did those of 
organized industry. Since rigidity is 
partly a matter of size, the prices of 
products produced by small concerns 
fell more than those produced by such 
mammoth corporations as the United 
States Steel Corporation and General 
Motors. 

Furthermore, 


Deflationary developments had carried 
economic maladjustments to a point where 


the experience of earlier depressions ap- 
peared to many observers to furnish no guid- 
ance. Faith in “self generating” forces of 
recovery had almost completely vanished. 
The widespread belief that government must 
intervene to rout the forces of depression, 
in a more comprehensive way than had ever 
before been attempted, opened the way for 
new and unconventional experiments in eco- 
nomic policy. 

The effect of New Deal legislation 
was to Carry governmental intervention 
in the economic field far beyond any 
previous experience in the United 
States. The objectives of the program 
were mixed. In part, it was a reform 
movement but the immediate objective 
of getting the machine going again so 
that the unemployed might be put to 
work and national income increased 
was the more pressing aspect. 

Some of the drifts of the program 
were clear enough. Thus, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was based up- 
on the presumption that much of com- 
petition was predatory and destructive 
and prevented rather than promoted a 
maximum efficiency of operation. For 
the self disciplining of industry under 
laissez-faire was to be substituted a 
codified system of “fair’’ competition, 
the definition of what was included in 
such competition being inscribed in the 
codes for each industry. 

The act creating the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was and is a direct denial 
of the presumption of laissez-faire that 
the government should act only as um- 
pire in economic disputes since it put 
the government into direct competition 
with private industry in production and 
distribution of electric power and light. 

, re. Charles L., Homan Paul T., Lorwin, Lewis 
L., and Lyon, Leverett. S., The A. B. C. 4 y de '. Ae 


A., The Brookings Institution, Washington, ‘D . C., 2934, 
pp. 1-2. 
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New Deal provisions for agriculture 
involved quite as distinct a departure 
from principles of laissez-faire. The 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1933 to- 
gether with its amendments put gov- 
ernment into direct competition with 
private credit agencies in all fields of 
farm credit. These developments in 
the case of farm credit, to be sure, 
merely completed a job begun in 1916 
with the passage of the Federal Land 
Bank Act. 

The two acts that bit most destruc- 
tively into the system of laissez-faire 
were the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and its successor, after an adverse Su- 
preme Court decision, the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
These acts recognized and attempted to 
compensate for two characteristic weak- 
nesses of agriculture under capitalistic 
organization. (1) Even when allow- 
ance is made for the farm cooperatives, 
agriculture was still an unorganized in- 
dustry. The six million farmers could 
act with little degree of cohesion even 
in situations where their advantage was 
clear. (2) Competition being effective 
in agriculture, its prices were highly 
flexible and had fallen drastically in 
comparison to the prices in industries 
where control of supply was more near- 
ly established. 

On the presumption that control of 
supply would enable the farmers to in- 
crease the prices of their products and 
secure at once a larger income and a 
larger share of the national income, the 
two Agricultural Adjustment Acts de- 
liberately put the force of government 
on the side of making such control ef- 
fective. Indeed, only the government 
was powerful enough to command the 
requisite obedience. It was a task be- 


yond the power of farmer cooperatives. 

Furthermore, while the Agricultural 
Marketing Act attempted to raise farm 
prices by establishing control of mar- 
keting channels the Adjustment Acts 
sought to control production directly. 
Raising prices by artificial control of 
markets had the fatal defect that, when 
successful, higher prices meant in- 
creased production which, in turn, was 
most destructive of the higher prices. 
Success inevitably invited failure and 
the greater the success the surer the 
subsequent failure. 

Controlling production avoided this 
defect only in part. That is, the indi- 
vidual farmer’s interest was still con- 
trary to that of the farmers’ generally. 
For all farmers as a group there was 
gain, in the cases of certain crops and 
livestock products, by cutting production 
and raising prices. But it was as true 
as ever that for the individual farmer 
the higher the price the more he could 
gain by producing at full capacity. 

Controlling production meant, there- 
fore, the necessity of buying off each 
producer. The government's program 
reached into millions of farm homes, 
modifying production plans and mak- 
ing the government a partner in the 
farmer's business. Governmental par- 
ticipation in private affairs was made 
thereby the most intimate and wide- 
spread in all the history of the country. 

The effects of these acts while de- 
structive of laissez-faire cannot be said 
to have been equally counter to capital- 
ism. If capitalism is an aggregative as 
contrasted to a pre-existing atomistic 
society the effects of the adjustment 

1Forcible reduction of production might have been re- 
sorted to, thus avoiding the necessity for ‘‘buying off’’ 


each producer. The use of force would have been clearly 
unconstitutional, however, and was never considered. 
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acts were to complete the aggregation 
of one section of producers, the farm- 
ers, whose attempts within their own 
ranks to organize, had heretofore been 
weak. 

One great reason why capitalistic so- 
ciety finds it so difficult to operate is its 
rigidity and this rigidity is in more or 
less direct proportion to the degree that 
it has abandoned the atomistic for the 
ageregative or collectivized structure. 
By bringing the farmers within the ring 
of aggregated industries the govern- 
ment had increased the rigidity of the 


Old Farmhouse 


HESTER BUELL 


entire structure. One element of flex- 
ibility was gone. This fact indicates 
the drift of economic reform away from 
a situation in which a laissez-faire sys- 
tem could hope to be successful; in 
which a dependence upon competition 
was possible. It indicates, perhaps 
more than any other one thing, the im- 
minence of a shift toward types of dis- 
cipline other than competition in the 
future. 

(In the winter issue of the University Review, Dr. 
Hammar will continue this study with a discussion of 


“*The Farmer-Labor Movement,’’ “‘Alternatives to Capital- 
ism,’ and ‘‘American Farmers and Dictatorships.’’) 


The farm has fallen into grief, 
Naked limb and crumpled leaf 
Hide the old house where it stands 
To gaze shamefaced on lost lands. 


The roadside carpet of the grass 
Wanly welcomes those who pass; 
“Come in, I'll lead you to the stair,” 
But no foot is stirring there. 


Out of the loft a swallow’s wing 

Is at last one living thing, 

Like only a whispered word that comes 
Feebly to echo beating drums. 


Like a lost dream the old house sleeps, 
A battered citadel that keeps 

A wistfulness for those to see 

Who pass, not blind, not carelessly. 
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Donald Witherstine --7 Portrait 


Mary BELL SLOAN 


NE night this summer a group 
() gathered in Donald Wither- 

stine’s Provincetown studio, a 
large gracious room on the very edge 
of the sea. The broad windows and 
terrace yield a superb view of the Bay, 
the old wharves, the sailing boats and 
fishing smacks—all the thematic ma- 
terial dear to a sea-loving artist. The 
studio made a fitting place in which to 
study Mr. Witherstine’s work, especial- 
ly the series of interesting lithographs 
which have occupied his recent years 
and added to his well-deserved fame as 
a painter of landsca It was a fe- 
markable block-print collection; the 
themes were drawn from Spain, Brit- 
tany and Cape Cod with special em- 


phasis on the last named. Here were 
woodcuts—with a difference! No staid, 
cut and dried conventionalities, but 


brilliant pictures, dramatic moods, 
evolved from a trained artist’s sure use 
of black and white, of light and shade. 

In spite of the strong beauty of the 
woodcuts, I was baffled, for I had 
thought of Mr. Witherstine as a color- 
ist, a painter in oils. Since the time, a 
dozen years back, when, very young and 
eager, he had brought his first exhibit 
to the Art Association in our town, we 
had followed his successful progress as 
a landscape artist. When asked about 
this change in medium, the desertion of 
oils for ink, he shrugged, answering 
frankly, “The Depression began it. 
Painting is costly, both for artist and 
purchaser. When people stopped buy- 
ing pictures, I began experimenting 
with other media. Black and white is 


provocative, challenging. So one fine 
winter day, I ground down an old file 
to a fine chiseling point and made my 
first block print. I was rather pleased 
with it, but wanted criticism, so I sent 
it to the Philadelphia annual black and 
white show. To my surprise it sold. ... 
I've been making woodblocks ever 
since, and have not begun to exhaust 
their possibilities. . 

“Do not disparage the potentialities 
of lithography,” he warned. “It is a 
very fine art—when handled by a fine 
artist. A painter has an advantage in 
this medium, for he approaches the 
treatment of the block with an added 
dexterity and knowledge, suggesting 
color through the manipulation of the 
subject on the block, by altering the 
technique to fit the material. Black and 
white need not be monotonous; an in- 
finite variety of theme and mood can 
be achieved by the ingenious, imagina- 
tive workman. . . . For instance, sun- 
light and moonlight call for a different 
treatment of the block. Wait, I'll show 
you!” 

The artist placed two prints on the 
easel. They were the same subject, a 
Provincetown street scene, but one with 
its heavy masses of black against deftly 
placed white shadows gave the illusion 
of houses sleeping under moonlight, 
while the other flashed and sparkled 
under brilliant mid-day sunlight. 

“You see,” he explained, “I’ve defied 
a lot of the rules and done this in the 
‘painty’ manner. But why not! I don’t 
want my work stylized or conventional. 
I want it free and natural. Given good 
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draughtsmanship and something to say, 
I feel that every artist has a right to say 
it as he wishes—to discard ‘isms,’ but 
to take the good from all schools and 
theories, using it to evolve his own 
methods and convictions.” 

Later when questioned he admitted: 
“I do not want to become too involved 
in mechanics. The mood, the swift 
sure feeling for the theme are so impor- 
tant! I sketch directly on the block 
when possible, in order to catch quickly 
the first inspirational enthusiasm which 
is the life of the work. . . . I did that 
in painting with color....In the 
blocks I cut and work with any tool 
that gives the effect wanted; if I can’t 
find the right tool, I make one; I alter 
the medium in response to the mood, 
take any liberties with the prescribed 
technique which help to ‘get across’ the 
spirit of the sketch.” 


Asked whether he would paint again, 


he flashed a look of surprise: “Of 
course! This work is great fun, and no 
substitute for another art, but I'll re- 
turn to oils eventually, and do stronger 
work for this experience with lithogra- 
phy. The block disciplines the painter, 
makes him see more simply, clearly; 
teaches him to eschew non-essentials 
and cluttering details.” 

Later that evening, a Mid-Western 
barbarian directed conversation to non- 
technical subjects. What did the Pro- 
vincetown artists think of propagand- 
istic art? Did they have sermons to 
preach, missions to interpret, political 
theories to espouse? Having recently 
visited another artists’ colony where 
painters talked the Diego Rivera gospel 
of art for Propaganda’s sake only, we 
were prepared for a burst of flaming 
oratory. But to our surprise, the ques- 
tions fell rather flat, evoked little 
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warmth from this group of seasoned 
Provincetowners. A distinguished old 
veteran, famed for his Arizona land- 
scapes, sighed fretfully, “These agita- 
tors are crazy! What do artists know 
about politics! Their job is to paint 
pictures—not to run governments.” 

Another well-known, an N. A. and 
Legion of Honor man, exploded, “Most 
of these so-called moderns and propa- 
gandists are dubs anyhow. They can’t 
draw, they can’t paint, they haven't 
anything of their own to say, so they 
make senseless smears on canvas and 
chatter about politics. They are mostly 
lazy exhibitionists!’ 

“But,” we insisted, “surely there are 
some fine painters among them—the 
Mexicans,” we began timidly. 

Donald Witherstine had listened po- 
litely, but with a growing restlessness. 
At this juncture he came forward to 
say, “Of course there are fine men in 
most of these groups. Rivera is a great 
artist—but in spite of his political no- 
tions. Think how much greater he 
would have been if he had stuck to his 
own field.” Quite simply he added, 
“But I suppose each man must follow 
his own light. If an artist wants to 
preach through painting, that’s his 
right, but he can’t tell me what to say! 
. . . Of course I know the world’s all 
haywire, but I haven’t any plans for 
reforming it. Frankly I’m a conserva- 
tive, with little faith in all these ‘move- 
ments.’ So I do my own work. I paint 
the thing I see and feel.” 

And while the talk went on, our host 
drifted away from the circle to the 
work-end of his studio where he re- 
sumed labor on a woodblock. We left 
him at midnight, unperturbed by world 
affairs, intent and happy upon a shadow 
problem of the block. 
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Mr. Witherstine claims -he Middle 
West as his real home. In a conversa- 
tion the following afternoon he con- 
fessed: “‘I like those people out there. 
I like to go back and visit them, for I 
feel at home. It’s not only because I 
grew up in Illinois,” he explained, ““but 
because I have a faith in the Middle 
West, a hope for its future. It is virgin 
territory for painters, you know—ripe 
for all the arts. The pioneer period is 
ending, people are settling into perma- 
nent homes which they want to make 
beautiful. . . . This new generation 
wants to buy pictures. The old buyer, 
the ‘collector,’ is out of the running. 
Now everyone can own pictures, enjoy 
them as a part of their daily life, just 
as they do books and music. On my 
last trip to the Midwest, I sold most of 
my pictures to old school friends, to 
men about my own age, young doctors, 
lawyers, business men who are estab- 
lishing homes and families. They want 
pictures but don’t know what to buy! 
That’s why I believe painters should 
take their work directly to the people, 
place their pictures where they belong. 
I never want a canvas of mine in the 
wrong setting. . . . I like to know the 
people who buy my work, like to go 
into their homes, make sure the picture 
is suitable, that the buyer will like it 
better after a year of possession. If he 
does not, I prefer to take it back!” 

That is one secret of Donald Wither- 
stine’s success—one reason why so 
many of his glowing landscapes are 
happily at home in the Middle West. 

Asked why he did not return to carry 
on his work continuously among us, 
his sensitive face went serious as he 
confided: ‘You know, I work better 
here in this room than in any other 


place in the world! I find I can’t work 
in cities or around a lot of people. I 
need quiet, and this Cape Cod country 
is particularly sympathetic. When the 
tourists leave Provincetown, we settle 
down into a peaceful Land’s End vil- 
lage life. Then I dig in to uninter- 
rupted work, day after day of unbroken 
labor . . . there’s something about the 
sea... it’s hard to explain. . .” 

Through the broad windows we 
looked out upon the Bay, lashed to a 
churning fury by the southwester which 
had come out of the night. Fishing 
boats escaping the storm huddled 
against the distant wharves—black [ines 
upon the sinister grey of sky and water. 
Mr. Witherstine reached for paper and 
ink, saying: “Now there’s a theme I 
want to do—ships running from the 
storm.” Forgetful of inquiring visit- 
ors, he went to work to catch the mood 
while it was fresh and clear. 

And that is Donald Witherstine— 
natural, spontaneous, animated. No 
affectations, no messianic delusions, 
cloud his aura. Success—and the list 
of his honors and sales testify to a con- 
siderable degree of success—has not 
spoiled him. He is neither boastful nor 
humble. He is naively uninterested in 
“schools,” in the work of ballyhooed 
artists. He wastes no time in denun- 
ciatory attacks upon confreres. Realiz- 
ing that he must live by selling his 
work, he proceeds to do so with a sim- 
plicity and enthusiasm that is charming. 
Yet one feels always the secondary im- 
portance of material recognition. With 
this artist, ““The Picture is the Thing!” 

His farewell was, ‘Tell the folks out 
West ‘hello’ . . . I'll be bringing them 
a good exhibit this fall.” 


The Golden Promise 


FRANK K. KELLY 


Spring slips back with a girl face calling always: “Any new 
songs for me? Any new songs?” 


tor dropped to the bright lobby, 

and he stepped out, blinking 
mildly behind his spectacles. He 
crossed the floor in a few strides. Slow- 
ly his five o’clock weariness departed. 
His legs were not the same, and his 
heels touched ground with a different 
touch. Nearing the street, he forgot 
the ledgers and the closed rooms above, 
the green eyeshade, the pencils laid in 
a neat long row; and he remembered 
only, that before another night he 
would see the sun. 

At the curb a newsboy shouted; the 
husky voice, piercing the purring hum 
of cars and the chatter of foreign 
tongues, called like a bugle in his ears 
and he almost danced to a broken tune 
before the passing crowd. A dog ran 
round the corner in a clean lithe trot, 
and a cat moved by, stepping softly on 
arched toes. Giving half a smile, he 
looked at his watch; not knowing why 
he looked or why he smiled. He saw 
his thin wrist and the black ink deeply 
staining his book-keeper’s fingers, and 
that was all. 

He thought, his mind creaking slow- 
ly in a strange channel, I wonder if I 
could have done something with those 
hands? Good hands they were once. 
In the evening's special blend of dark- 
ness and light, he studied the map of 
his life, seeing himself as a stranger in 
a public mirror. He thought how cuti- 


Dee the dark shaft the eleva- 


—Carl Sandburg. 


ous it was to read the mark of years in 
his wrinkled skin, and how the time 
had gone so swiftly over his unknowing 
head, minutes and seconds slipping 
away. Against his wrist he traced the 
threads of ink, and followed the raised 
lines of his veins, blue and knotted and 
old; suddenly the crooked lines grew 
thick and straight: in his veins the 
blood began to hurry. 

He looked up, and the glow of the 
sun, reflected from a million windows 
high above, fell directly to his eyes. 
Yesterday the promise, today the ful- 
fillment in the coiling shadows of soft- 
er clouds, the whir of birds on steady 
wing, the murmur underground that 
might be the rumble of a subway train 
boring through the earth and might be 
something else. Something calling a 
new song, and music in the air. 

He peered dazedly about him, slowly 
straightening his back after hours of 
stooping in small rooms. He remem- 
bered suddenly that he needed a hair- 
cut, and he would have to stop and buy 
a pound of coffee, and his tobacco was 
running low. But now for a moment 
he glimpsed the same street he had 
walked for twenty years, coming and 
going to work, and it was not the same 
street. Now the avenue was golden, 
sunlit, and he saw the stream of pur- 
ring cars as through Tiffany windows, 
jewelry on display, richness everywhere. 

Near the corner he halted and took 
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a paper and shoved it beneath his el- 
bow. The newsboy gave a gamin grin, 
and he felt the careless familiarity, the 
stare appraising him, the sly contempt 
in the half twisted smile. Growing hot 
with abrupt shame for some flaw in 
himself and maybe in the boy, he shif- 
ted his eyes quickly to the paper, yet the 
print blurred: strikes everywhere, a 
woman dead, a child born, parades, 
battles and rebellions. 

But he was sick of the sea of print 
that swam before him: he didn’t want 
to glance tonight at headlines speaking 
of distant things. He tilted his hat be- 
hind his ear, and watched the sky: it 
was the second time he had looked 
straight up unafraid, letting his vision 
pass over the smooth steel towers, the 
Chrysler spire, the Empire State, to a 
bigger thing than these: free space. 

The wind rubbed gently across his 
cheeks, and somehow he knew the wind 
was from the south. A change coming, 
some great change. His feet scuffed on 
the sidewalk, and at the same instant 
that he realized the soles of his old 
shoes were thin and must have fixing, 
he sensed the hard shiver in the rock, 
the hidden rock tensing to an inward 
force and slowly breaking, shattering 
to the pressure of new life. 

Mingled with his thought that to- 
morrow he would audit the Stuyvesant 
account and grind a weary day at stub- 
born items, that tomorrow he would 
come awake from dead dreamless sleep 
with the same harsh jerk and put on the 
worn leather slippers and make his cof- 
fee in the quiet room haunted by the 
rusty thunder of the “L”, he felt a 
secret thrill, a trembling feeling that 
was almost knowledge: a change com- 
ing, some great and terrible change, 


rushing in the night and in the light, 
swinging dawn and dusk around the 
world. 

That kept him going: the certainty 
that tomorrow would be a day that 
was a day. If he were really sure that 
tomorrow he would waken with the 
same reluctance to face the same mo- 
notony, hating the gray light falling on 
his face, loneliness overwhelming him; 
then the safety of his room, where he 
sat at night with his books around him, 
would not be enough, and suicide 
would be the only sanity. 

A woman jostled him, and he found 
himself still walking blindly down the 
avenue. The final March sunlight 
reached his lips: he tasted the warm 
glow and the western glare patterned 
the stone at his feet and a soft gleam 
touched his hands. He washed his 
fingers in the light as he went along. 
Clouds like yellow blossoms drifted 
down the green tree of the sky. 

He hurried along the street, as if to 
make a late train, though it didn’t mat- 
ter if he were late or not, and within 
himself he began to run. Exulting as 
he walked, he could feel the life com- 
ing, the life he couldn’t get in pencil 
marks on paper, the life that choked in 
ink and died while he wove a spell 
with figures in black and red. This 
was the fresh free life rising through 
the city unaware, up with a vibrant roar 
that no one heard except himself, but 
he heard it plain and clear, the life re- 
turning in a high white column like a 
geyser suddenly spouting from the 
earth. 

In these days, the ides of March, the 
world destroyed and in these days re- 
created, the same death and resurrec- 
tion. ... These are the singing days. ... 
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If he could only forget that he had 
known Marcus Aurelius and Spinoza! 
But they were more real to him than 
the people in the street, and he was 
touched with the cold snow of nights 
in the Roman camp, and the old Jew 
had ground thick lenses for his eyes! 

He lifted his head: the buildings 
broke through the dusk, and above the 
towers the sky was gray and getting 
dark. The sky was almost dark, and 
no birds sang, and yet he knew the 
winter had gone. 

He took the steps to the subway, 
letting himself go underground. At 
the bottom he turned his eyes backward 
for a goodbye to the sun. The long 
light swept down the stairs, red spears 
flying. 

The cavern was full below; by the 
steel tracks the crowd waited mutter- 
ing, releasing sweat and spittle and 
conversation. The human ocean, the 
tide of night and morning in the city 
streets; the homecoming, homegoing 
crowd, free and bound for the other 
shore, the crowd homegoing to bunga- 
lows and cultivated gardens. The 
flocks gathered in for the night. 

And like these, he too was going 
home, driven by the same whip, chew- 
ing the same cud. To a bed, a chair, a 
window on an alley. He could open 
the window and listen to a jazz orches- 
tra in a beer garden a block away. He 
could close the window and turn on the 
radio and listen to a jazz orchestra in 
a beer garden a mile away. The won- 
derful alley running straight and nar- 
row between the tall brick walls of 
factories and holy brothels. . . . The 
silent unlit houses. . . . Spring sinks a 
knife, and twists with a delicate hand 
the knife in the wound. . . . 


Once more he added one to the sum 
of cyphers; he slipped into the placid 
crowd, and joined his face to the slip- 
shod rows of faces without meaning, 
the faces never stamped by the pleasure 
of the bitter hidden pain, never touched 
by loneliness—and until then, never 
born. How many soft faces there were 
here, near the bright steel tracks, faces 
of dough and no yeast, button eyes, 
slack mouths counterfeiting the look of 
life. The mob. Foxes. Hogs. Wolves. 
Smears. Blobs. . . . 

Men like gods, where are you? . . . 
These are the singing days. . . . Men 
like gods, where are you? 

So many nights he had been a seg- 
ment of the crowd. He was small, the 
crowd made him smaller with a magic- 
al suddenness, a terrible swiftness, like 
a midget brought close to a giant. Al- 
ways he stood, hating them, his thin 
shoulders bent and squeezed, his lungs 
pulled deeply in, gasping for a stale 
breath. Tonight he tried for a kind of 
defiance; tonight he wanted to stand 
apart from the crowd. On this one 
bright evening, anniversary of the 
world’s rebirth. 

But somehow he stood as quietly, as 
passively, as bound and subtly broken, 
as all the rest; his eyes fixed as all eyes 
were, on the figures of the guards. 

Suddenly there was that hissing and 
the overtone of thunder. Now the 
rush forward. He knew he must jump 
with the crowd, jerk his legs with many 
legs, swing his arms with many arms. 
The mob spilled in and out with a 
sucking rush, the soft faces hard with 
automatic anger. 

He reached the car, and his strength 
dropped like a coat from his back. He 
was naked now, and like a cloud the 
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smell of the living ascended and min- 
gled with the stale smell of the closed 
car; the human stench rose around him, 
acrid and sour. He could not fill his 
lungs with clean air. His ears ached to 
the hum of voices, too many hard me- 
tallic voices. The skin of his body 
crawled; he passed from face to face, 
looking downward, shivering, feeling 
that it was too much, too much. 

At last he found a corner; he turned 
and retreated into the small space, as if 
into a cell. Wedged there, he stared 
around him in sickness and disgust, 
touring again those vacant faces with 
his eyes. The smiles and frowns, the 
grunts and mutterings, the scratchings 
and random movements. . . . He felt 


a wonder that there could be such an 
ocean of coughing life behind the open 
newspapers, the bundles, the stiff um- 
brellas raised like weapons, the brisk 


canes, the stuffed and bulging brief- 
cases. 

He slid his hand in the et of his 
coat and touched the leather binding of 
a little volume of Spinoza. For a mo- 
ment he shut his eyes; he did not un- 
fold the evening paper beneath his arm. 
After a while he took out the little 
book and his lips trembled as he read. 
Suddenly he raised his head and looked 
once more around him. 

The subway was the universe reduced 
in size; all his own fellows were here, 
all mankind his brothers. Until the 
train stopped they were here, in this 
fraction of time, in this fragment of 
space: they were here, they were upon 
him now, he and they were locked to- 
gether in silent struggle: he was alone 
and they were alone, each of them 
alone to himself, in the seamless shell 
though there were many surrounding. 


The impotence of man to govern or 
restrict the emotions I call bondage, for 
a man who is under their control is not 
his own master, but is mastered by for- 
tune, in whose power he is, so that he 
is often forced to follow the worse al- 
though he sees the better before him. 

The things that might have happen- 
ed in this car in this one day, between 
night and morning; the loves begun 
and the hates renewed, Jew against Gen- 
tile, black against white and the little 
secret thoughts expanding silently in 
the exchange of glances; mute strang- 
ers looking at one another with aston- 
ished eyes, the races passing, the people 
moving to some force, the force un- 
known, the obscure mysteries arising at 
a swift touch of man’s leg to woman’s 
thigh, arising at a touch and vanishing 
in a smile of fear, the forbidden long- 
ings and the old forced denials. . . . 

Near him a man stared with hunger 
into the face of a child. The father 
held the child close, the father baffled, 
one hand feeling the shape of the queer 
soft downy head. The child lay mal- 
leable and fluid, the child twisted like 
a doll of rubber, taking form from the 
pattern of a moment; opening a drool- 
ing mouth, clutching and gleefully flex- 
ing pink fingers, reaching and with- 
drawing, glancing upward with some 
brief eagerness toward the baffled fath- 
er, sending the same devouring stare 
toward the stranger standing near, turn- 
ing round blank eyes upon a shifting 
world, seeing everything and nothing. 

A girl and boy sat quietly on a seat 
together, and made a moonlit place in 
the lighted car. These two were close, 
welded in unity by the crowd, but not 
too close for the heart’s longing. They 
sat quietly, very quietly and contentedly 
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side by side, and they were one. 

Looking at those two in one and one 
in two, at the father, at the sleepy child, 
he had before him the summary of life 
in death and the glimpse of death in 
life; the two made one, one into one is 
two, the child born, a new beginning 
and the same end. Never a new begin- 
ning, never a new sun rises. Always 
the weight of endless memory, remem- 
brance of things past, the things unfor- 
given and unforgotten; life out of the 
shadow of life. 

Yet when he turned his eyes to the 
boy and girl, he renewed his faith and 
the sickness left his heart. They met 
for the first time in this car or some 
other of the passing trains. The mir- 
acle of meeting, the sudden push into 
safe arms. They might have missed 
one another, they might have gone on 
in a waking sleep, for them the trains 
might have always been empty and life 
a stumbling thing. 

This is the way it may have been, as 
they walked toward one another, the 
gates closed before opening. . . . Eyes 
matching across the car, bodies swing- 
ing a little, full of sweet urging, flame 
from the stars. . . . But the crowd is a 
wall between them. . . . They do not 
come together. .. . The crowd is a 
wall between them. . . . This is the 
way it may have been. 

Suddenly he broke free into know- 
ledge; now he knew why he had these 
thoughts. He had seen a girl. He had 
watched a bright head lifted above the 
crowd. He had visioned the city of 
gold. And he knew then; soft and 
broken, he tasted the ripe pomegranate 
in his mouth, and lips were on his lips. 

He was so filled with terror and a 
thirst for her, that he could not look 


into her face; he dropped his glance, 
and if there had been room he would 
have hidden his eyes with his hands. 
But his hands were bound by the crowd 
against him; caught, he could not lift 
his pinned hands, he could not keep 
from looking at her again and again. 
And with these glances he knew the 
vision was fixed and firm, and now 
there would be no quick forgetting. 

Yet he did not know if she were 
beautiful. What was beauty after all? 
Beauty passed with time, beauty was 
lost in the blur of darkness. More than 
beauty glowed for him in her eyes. 
The curve of her breasts, the beckoning 
lips, the ripeness, the flower of new life 
unfolding—he saw those things but 
they did not matter. 

Certainty lay in the glance she gave 
him, in the glance he returned, in the 
rushing together of swift glances. This 
would not wear away, this would not 
vanish in the ease of forgetfulness. 
This would be a pain to him when he 
saw the sun, this would dance in the 
light of the moon. 

He wished that he could die where 
he stood and she also, while their eyes 
were mirrors of the same gleam. Let 
this be free of time and space! Let 
this moment be a moment echoing to 
eternity! Any memory would be less 
than this, if he won her or if he lost 
her, the first bright birth of love would 
never be so new. 

But that was blasphemy, that was the 
prayer men should leave unspoken, by 
time and death and all things dying. 
He came down from those heights; he 
realized that before he could reach her 
and call her softly, the train might halt, 
she might go swiftly while he fought 
to find the door; and the train would 
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gather speed, leaving him lonely. He 
ached to the warning of emptiness. If 
he could but touch her once, if he could 
but feel her hair beneath his gently 
stroking hands. . . 

So he began to work forward, step 
by step, through the jungle of bodies 
around him; the crowd was around 
him, and he knew that he did not move 
at all, he was caught in the most ter- 
rible suspension: his prayer was an- 
swered, and he hated himself for crying 
out against the voice of time. 

And yet he was very near, some con- 
fused and tender words tumbled from 
his throat, when the train halted. For 
an instant nothing changed, everything 
was tangled in glistening threads; and 
every line flowed into one line, every 
image focused into one image. 

Then the bright head vanished, leav- 
ing a blank spot in his sight. It was 
dark in the lighted car, and silent snow 
fell upon his heart. 

He was close, only a few between 
them, when the train suddenly stopped. 
The doors flickered back. She walked 
through an opening upon twilight. 

Springing free of the crowd, he fol- 
lowed. 

They went up the stairs to the dim 
street, not speaking yet, and came out 
into a different dusk. There were no 
Stars: it was a quiet moonlit place. 

She hesitated, just short of the top 
step, her body part of the softer shad- 
ows, her outline blending with the 
smoky darkness. He saw faint lights 
in her hair. She turned then, and her 
eyes received him. 

But he was so afraid of frightening 
her. He felt as if she were a bird, and 
he had no wings to find her if she flew. 
He wanted to touch her; if he could 


but touch her just once, if he could feel 
her hair beneath his gently stroking 
hands. .. . 

Now he must speak. 

“Please,” he whispered. ‘Please, 
don’t go. You looked at me so won- 
derfully in the train.” 

Her voice was low and sweet, as he 
knew it would be, and her words were 
softly murmured and seemed to drift 
away into the noises of the street. He 
had to stretch upward through the 
darkness to hear her, as if she were 
above him; and he was not sure of 
what she answered: her words drifted 
away, her voice was like a melody un- 
finished. 

Somehow she eluded him. She 
seemed to be there, very near to him, 
faintly smiling. Yet he could not touch 
her, not even catch in his hand a dark 
wisp of her smooth hair. His fingers 
swooped and missed. 

If he touched her, he could not re- 
member how it was, her face brushed 
his so lightly, so swiftly, so tenderly 
and gently. Still he was sure that once, 
once somewhere in the dark, she moved 
to him and put her lips on his: all her 
warm life pouring over him like unseen 
rain. 

When the pause was ended, she es- 
caped. When he sought for her, his 
eyes demanding answers from shadows, 
she was not there nor anywhere. She 
escaped him always. 

In the bleak March evening he stood 
up, and looked at his feet in the worn 
slippers, and yawned, believing that he 
had slept. But he had not slept and he 
was not dreaming, even now. He was 
home again. 

He rubbed his eyes, and walked to- 
ward the window; in the middle of the 
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room he stopped, and stared round him 
with a heavy wonder. The books were 
there, the fire glowing. He went to the 
window and opened it wide, to let 
whatever would, come in. 

A soft wind blew. The city streets 
were bright now, and against the low 
lying clouds a white glimmer was re- 
flected. The night was dropping down, 
over the towers and the solid blocks of 
stone. He heard the thunder of the 
“L”, the rumble of a train beneath his 
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feet; within him, slow and black, crept 
another kind of night. 

A cat went by below, stepping light- 
ly in the dark alley. How many years? 
How many years since he had seen the 
girl, and his proud throat had stiffened 
with the words of love unsaid ? 

He felt old, and somewhere cheated. 
Yet if he had spoken with his young 
voice, would this remain to him, the 
golden promise, returning with the 
cycle of the years? 


Windybrow, October 19, 1935 


Hoyt HuDsSoNn 


At Windybrow, in gold and cobalt weather 
Poured into brown and burnt sienna landscapes 
With crisp leaves all around the edges—leaves 
Were flowing in the air like falling flames— 
We found what all men seek for and are shy 

In seeking ever to ask the way to find it. 

Here in the sweet fern it was waiting, here in waves 
On Silver Lake, waves too across the brown 
Blown grass of our own mowing or in twinkling 
Few yellow leaves of aspens,—it was here 

In the brown mellow gloom of the barn, and one 
Of us went looking for it in old logs 

Chopping to find it in the hearts of birches 

-Or knotty boughs of apple, lichen-crusted. 


Peace, peace, heart’s honey and oil, the secret balm 
One lost along the street between the bank 

And post-office, another threw away 

With trash and cans and cancelled checks, 

Skies rain it here, the sunlight shines it here, 

Winds whisper peace, leaves rustle, rafters prop 
And grey roofs hold it in, the hearth-fire sheds it— 
Rest of the heart, the long-lost secret balm 

Desired of all desirous, honey and oil. 


Thomas Chatterton 


NEWTON ARNOLD 


Le Quaker: Pauvre enfant! 


Chatterton: Pauvre, oui—Enfant, non... ]’ai vécu mille ans! 


not measured by what we call 
the “modern standards of liv- 
ing,’ a pleasant place in which to 
dwell. It is not difficult to picture it 
as a typical medieval town: garbage 
filled alleys that passed for streets, sun- 
less houses, which were unbearably cold 
in winter and little better in the spring, 
impoverished peasants and rich mer- 
chants (such as Canynge). The won- 
derful thing to a modern is, that out of 
this filth and cheerlessness, a beautiful 
building, such as St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church could arise, a church, such as 
there are in many cities remaining from 
medieval days, beautiful in proportion 
and awe-inspiring. 
The Bristol of 1760 was not much 
better, not much nearer our modern 
standards. Garbage was perhaps not 


T HE Bristol of 1460 was certainly 


emptied into the streets; better houses 


there naturally were and more sunlight 
in them; the advent of spring was not 
so much rejoiced in, and if poets did 
write of spring, it was in the stilted 
manner of Thomson. 

In the midst of this bristling town of 
1760 there was being builded, not an 
edifice to vie with St. Mary Redcliffe’s, 
but an intellect, which was unaided in 
its growth by any munificent Canynge, 
which was not to be so beautifully pro- 
portioned, perhaps, as the medieval 


—Chatterton, De Vigny. 


church, but was to be even more awe- 
inspiring. 

Thomas Chatterton was born No- 
vember 20, 1752, in the shadow of this 
church and spent all but four brief 
months of his brief life near its vicinity. 
He was a posthumous child and named 
after his dead father, Thomas Chatter- 
ton, who had been a schoolmaster in 
Bristol. 

He, the dreamer, the future poet, 
was sent at five to the school in which 
his father had formerly taught, but he 
was sent back as being too dull to learn 
his letters. Presently, however, he be- 
came interested in a black letter Bible 
of his mother’s, and from that, with 
the aid of his mother and sister, he 
soon learned to read. 

Once he had begun to read, he could 
never stop, even if his mother beat him 
for reading. “It is hard to be beaten 
for reading,” he said—but life had still 
other harder blows in store for him. 

Read he must!—even when he was, 
at the age of eight, sent to Colston’s 
Charity School, founded in 1708 by a 
rich merchant of Bristol, Edward Col- 
ston. At Colston’s Chatterton was given 
none of the training which might have 
helped him in his poetry; there he was 
taught only arithmetic and accounts, 
taught to be a merchant and not a poet! 
But Chatterton read, and read what 
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was far above the heads of most of his 
elders and of his tutors at Colston’s. 

But it was difficult for a fatherless 
child, “friendless, penniless, forlorn,” 
to get books. There were three sub- 
scription libraries in Bristol, and Chat- 
terton frequented them as often as he 
had the money; in order to get money 
he began to write poetry. He wrote be- 
cause he wanted money—and because 
he had to. 

Early in his Colston days he began 
to write poetry, not very good poetry, 
really, but on themes to which he was 
never afterwards to come back. His earl- 
iest known poems are the two which 
he wrote after his confirmation, the 
only religious poetry he ever wrote (for 
it was not long until he became an 
atheist) and S/y Dick, a facile satiri- 
zation of Colston’s and the only per- 
sonal memoir of his school days, which 
must have been for him singularly un- 
happy. 

In the brief periods that he could be 
away from the regime of Colston’s, he 
had his own workshop, where he wrote 
the others of his school-day poems; a 
garret room in which was to be cre- 
ated the Rowley romance. 

One day Chatterton found his moth- 
er using strange papers as thread pa- 
pers. He asked her about them and she 
told him their history: how the Can- 
ynge coffers in the “Treasury Room” 
of St. Mary Redcliffe’s had been open- 
ed and their contents dispersed; how 
his father had used them to bind school 
books. Chatterton took the papers from 
her and brought them to his attic room. 
How he must have pored over them in 
order to read their strange, cramped 
writings, and with what infinite pa- 


tience must he have deciphered their 
meanings! 

What these manuscripts contained 
we shall probably never know, for they 
were lost or have disappeared. But 
Chatterton undoubtedly read them and 
studied them, and from them he must 
have received the foundation of his 
Rowley cycle. 

It was while he was still at Colston’s 
that the first of these Rowley poems 
was written. When Chatterton was not 
yet twelve he showed to Thomas Phil- 
lips, an usher at Colston’s, and James 
Thistlethwaite, a fellow pupil, a poem 
on parchment, which Thistlethwaite 
later identified as Elinoure and Juga, 
which was the only Rowley poem to 
be published in the lifetime of Chat- 
terton. 

Elinoure and Juga is not one of the 
best of the Rowley poems, nor is the 
copy we have now certainly the copy 
that Thistlethwaite saw, but it is ap- 
parent that Chatterton had laid the bas- 
is for the Rowley cycle (although Row- 
ley is not claimed as the author), had 
read something in real middle English 
poetry, had acquainted himself with 
manuscripts, and had made who knows 
how many more unsuccessful attempts 
in his version of middle English—and 
all this before he was twelve! 

In writing about Chatterton one 
must be very liberal in his use of ex- 
clamation points. 


II 
In September of 1768, the new Bris- 
tol bridge, replacing the old structure 
from medieval days, was opened to the 
public. While the subject was still in 
the mouths of the citizens, there ap- 
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peared one day in Felix Farley's Jour- 
nal, the newspaper of Bristol, an ar- 
ticle, signed Dunhelmus Bristoliensis, 
in what purported to be middle English. 
This document described the ceremon- 
ies of the opening of the old bridge 
300 years before. Such an article nat- 
urally stirred up interest and people 
wondered where the document had 
come from. Finally it was discovered 
that Dunhelmus Bristoliensis was a 
boy, mot yet sixteen, named Thomas 
Chatterton. On being requested to say 
where he got his information, he dis- 
closed the fact that the article was one 
of those taken by his father from St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s. 

This answer satisfied all of the anti- 
quaries except one, a physician in Bris- 
tol, William Barrett. This Barrett was 
writing a History of Bristol—it was 
finally published in 1789—and for it 
he needed documents. Chatterton had 
met Barrett earlier and had been al- 
lowed by the doctor to browse among 
his books; it was not, however, until 
after this document was printed that 
Barrett became very friendly with this 
strange boy. 

There were far more results from 
the printing of this article in the Jour- 
nal (the first “medieval” document of 
his that Chatterton saw in print) than 
that Chatterton’s name was bruited 
about for a few days. Barrett began to 
get other documents from Chatterton; 
at first they were probably the original 
papers which his father had taken from 
the Canynge coffers; later they were cer- 
tainly fabrications, made at the instiga- 
tion of Barrett. If Barrett did not give 
the hint, or at least acquiesce willingly 
in deception, he accepted Chatterton’s 
fabrications with surprising credulity 


for a man who was as versed in antiqui- 
ties as he was, and who had bought 
many a real manuscript; and although 
he incorporated some of these fabrica- 
tions in his History, the manuscripts of 
them he allowed mysteriously to dis- 
appear. 

Barrett, it was, also, who introduced 
Chatterton to George Catcott, a pew- 
ter manufacturer, “very fond of talk 
and fame,” who, in rivalry with Barrett, 
tried to get hold of the manuscripts 
written by Chatterton. Catcott pretend- 
ed to be versed in antiquities, but, un- 
like Barrett, he had no idea that the 
manuscripts were not authentic. In try- 
ing to cheat Chatterton out of these 
fabrications, little imagining that Chat- 
terton would know their worth, Cat- 
cott was trying to deceive Chatterton 
as much as Chatterton actually did de- 
ceive him. 

Two of Catcott’s associates are of 
importance in the story of Chatterton’s 
life. The first of these is Alexander 
Catcott, brother of George Catcott, a 
divine, and author of a devout Treatise 
on the Deluge. This treatise Chatter- 
ton unceasingly mocks, especially in his 
Epistle to the Reverend Mr. Catcott. 
No wonder that Chatterton had a bad 
name in Bristol, for he didn’t believe 
in the Bible! ° 

Many a sixteen year old boy shows 
himself unwilling to believe all that 
his elders tell him is true; but very few, 
I imagine, have ever made out a pedi- 
gree, supplied with crest and authori- 
ties (including Rowley), and with a 
poem attempting to show the manner 
of writing practised in 1320. Such a 
document it was, however, which Chat- 
terton brought one day to Henry Bur- 
gum, G. Catcott’s partner in the pewter 
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trade, an ignorant man of lowly birth 
who had grown rich and wished to 
hide his lowly origin. 

The pedigree traces the heirs of Si- 
mon de Seyncte Lyze from the time of 
William the Conqueror until the reign 
of Charles II; but the strangest thing 
here is that Barrett supplied for this 
false pedigree a translation from the 
Latin and the books that Chatterton 
used. Here, even here, this sinister fig- 
ure enters the story! 

And these were Chatterton’s friends: 
a surgeon, using a boy for his own 
ends, an uneducated pewter maker, a 
pedantic divine, and an ignorant noz- 
veau riche. No wonder that, seeing 
behind the characters of these men, 
Chatterton was forced to satire to get 
even with them. 

Bristol may keep her prudent maxims still, 

I scorn her prudence, and I ever will: 

Since all my vices magnified are here, 

She cannot paint me worse than I appear; 

When raving in the lunacy of ink, 

I catch my pen, and publish what I think. 

Not only was Chatterton unfortunate 
in his friends (although they were no 
doubt the best that a mercantile city 
such as Bristol offered), but equally 
unfortunate he was in the matter of 
his apprenticeship. In July of 1767 he 
was deemed ready to graduate from 
Colston’s and was apprenticed for sev- 
en years to John Lambert, a lawyer. 

Unhappy he had certainly been at 
Colston’s, but even more unhappy he 
was here in this new place. For one 
thing, he was humiliated, he who had 
so much pride. For another thing, al- 
though he had been beaten at school 
for wasting his time with poetry, here 
his poetry was torn up. Not that Chat- 
terton did not do his work, which con- 
sisted of copying legal documents, for 


he did; but Lambert would not allow 
his apprentice to “waste” his spare time 
in writing poetry—not even on paper 
which Chatterton himself had bought. 

Yet, even if he could not write at 
Lambert's, he found time, nevertheless, 
on Sundays and during the two hours 
a night he was allowed out, to write— 
and to write most of the best of the 
Rowley poems, as well as those in or- 
dinary 18th century English. 

These poems in 18th century Eng- 
lish, excluding the satires, are largely 
love poems addressed to women in 
Bristol. On the basis of these poems 
and of licentious lines in some of his 
other works, Chatterton has been ac- 
cused of gross immorality. Even if this 
had been proved virtually impossible on 
the amount of time that Chatterton had, 
at least no such scandal, such as that 
which connects the name of Rimbaud 
(the French “marvellous boy’”” whom 
Chatterton in many ways resembled) 
with the name of Verlaine, has ever 
been associated with the name of Chat- 
terton, although, as Churchill asserts, 
the practice was not then uncommon. 

Rowley, as I have said, was taking 
form, and, by the end of 1768, Aella 
had already been finished. Chatterton 
realized that he had written something 
great, for he says: “It is a perfect 
Tragedy; the plot clear, the language 
spirited, and the songs [interspersed in 
it} are flowing, poetical and elegantly 
simple; the similes judiciously applied, 
and though wrote in the reign of 
Henry VI, not inferior to many of the 
present age.” 

For this tragedy Chatterton began 
to cast about for a publisher; there was 
but one who he thought would be in- 
terested in what he had to offer, and 
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that was the famous Dodsley. To him, 
then, on December 21, 1768, he sent 
a brief, but polite note, explaning that 
he had found a tragedy which he be- 
lieved worthy of publication; Dodsley 
disdained to answer. On February 15, 
1769, he sent a longer letter, enclosing 
also a part of Aella, but Dodsley again 
sent no answer. 

And still Chatterton must find a 
publisher, for it was obviously impos- 
sible for him, even if he was willing, 
to print it at his own risk; he had no 
private printing press as did Horace 
Walpole. 

In 1764, The Castle of Otranto had 
been published pseudonymously; it 
was not until the second edition that 
Walpole admitted his authorship. Per- 
haps it was Barrett who helped select 
Walpole as the next person to try, for 
it was to his interests to have the works 
of Chatterton printed—especially un- 
der the patronship of so eminent a fig- 
ure as Walpole; perhaps Chatterton 
thought of the idea himself; but, at 
least, in March of 1769, with the help 
of Barrett, Chatterton sent a note to 
Walpole, enclosing The Ryse of Peynct- 
ing yn Englande. The enclosure of 
this document was a clever artifice, for 
not only would such a manuscript be 
of use to Walpole for future editions 
of his Anecdotes of Painting, but it 
also cleverly unfolded the Rowley ro- 
mance. Walpole was at first quite de- 
lighted and sent back a polite note, re- 
joicing in the discovery of Rowley and 
his “Saxon” language. 

In this same letter Walpole says: 
“for, as it is uncertain when I may use 
them, I would by no means borrow and 
detain your MSS.” But detain them he 
did! Chatterton wrote several times, de- 


manding the manuscripts, but not until 
October were they returned—and with- 
out a note of explanation from Wal- 
pole. Later, Walpole said that he had 
started a letter, but had thrown it into 
the fire. Very conveniently; in 1783 
this letter, supposedly burned, was 
suddenly found and was later printed 
in Walpole’s Works. Later still, in 
1789, after the publication of Barrett's 
History of Bristol, to which two of 
Chatterton’s letters to Walpole were 
appended, Walpole surprisingly enough 
asserts, speaking of these very letters: 
“I do assure you upon my honor and 
veracity that I never received such let- 
ters.” This was strange conduct on 
Walpole’s part—and even worse, for 
Chatterton was by that time dead! 

But, to disregard the conduct of 
Walpole and its later repercussions, 


Chatterton still had no publisher for 


Rowley. Many of his political satires 
and letters had already, however, ap- 
peared in London magazines, and in 
London the name of Chatterton was 
not unknown. Chatterton realized that 
he must go to London; London was 
the place where he might find a pub- 
lisher for Rowley. The only obstacle in 
his way was the fact that his indenture 
had still three more years to run. Slow- 
ly a scheme matured in Chatterton’s 
mind. 

April 15, 1770, Lambert found on 
his apprentice’s desk the Last Will and 
Testament of Thomas Chatterton. In 
this strange document, Chatterton 
threatened to kill himself and made 
mock requests to his friends in Bristol. 
And he would have killed himself, I 
believe, as he threatened, if Lambert 
had not eagerly the next morning 
broken the indenture, for death was 
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for Chatterton preferable to life in 
such servitude as he was forced to en- 
dure. 

Chatterton was free! One week later 
he started for London. Thistlethwaite, 
the same who had seen Elinoure and 
Juga, asked Chatterton his plans, and 
was told: ‘‘My first attempts shall be 
in the literary way; the promises I have 
received [before he had made his Wl, 
Chatterton had written to several Lon- 
don publishers asking what his chances 
would be if he came to London; he had 
received favorable replies} are sufh- 
cient to dispel doubt. . . But if that 
should fail me, my last and final re- 
source is a pistol.” 

This “last and final resource’ was 
not to be a pistol, but arsenic. 


III 

Chatterton left Bristol April 23, 
1770. This strange, precocious boy had 
exactly four months and one day to 
live! 

“Got into London about five o’clock 
in the evening—called upon Mr. Ed- 
munds [editor of the Middlesex Jour- 
nal}, Mr. Fell [of the Freeholder’s 
Magazine}, Mr. Hamilton [of the 
Town and Country Magazine}, and 
Mr. Dodsley [to whom he had sent 
Aella}. Great encouragement from 
them; all approved of my design.” 
This was certainly an auspicious begin- 
ning. 

The political life of London was 
particularly complicated at this time. 
A few days before Chatterton arrived 
in London, John Wilkes had been re- 
leased from prison where he had 
served twenty-two months for disre- 
spect to the king. The great majority 
of the people at this time supported 


Wilkes and he was then at the zenith 
of his popularity. Wilkes and Chatter- 
ton never met in person, but Chatterton 
was an ardent supporter of Wilkes’s 
principles and had been even in Bris- 
tol. In favor of Wilkes Chatterton 
wrote voluminously—wrote letters in 
the style of Junius, verse satires and 
prose satires. Rowley for the moment 
was given up. 

Then suddenly the market for these 
political papers was destroyed; all the 
editors with whom he had made con- 
tacts were jailed. Although Chatterton 
was never paid by any means liberally 
and though he was sometimes not paid 
at all for work accepted before his 
death and printed after it, yet this blow 
to his hopes for success was serious and 
would have been far more serious if 
there had not remained still one friend. 

William Beckford, Lord Mayor of 
London, was also a partisan of Wilkes. 
Chatterton had been introduced to him 
and had been well received. From him 
Chatterton expected assistance and 
would have received it, if Beckford had 
not suddenly died June 17, 1770. Chat- 
terton turned his death to account by 
writing elegies and essays on Beckford, 
but part of the money so earned he 
used to print at his own expense a 
longer and more elaborate elegy on his 
friend. 

He kept up a cheerful note in his 
letters to his mother and sister, sent 
them presents whenever he had enough 
extra money, but he saw clearly that he 
was tuined. He worked even harder, 
though. He wrote songs and a rather 
amusing burletta, for which he received 
five guineas—and began again on 
Rowley. 

On May 14 he had written home and 
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requested the sending of his manuscript 
glossary, in which the Rowley dialect 
was contained, and again on the thir- 
tieth. In July the last of his Rowley 
poems, the Balade of Charitie, was 
sent to Hamilton of the Town and 
Country Magazine, in which Elinoure 
and Juga had already appeared; but 
this, this last of his poems, was refused! 

At last his money was gone, al- 
though more than ten pounds was 
owing him for work already accepted. 
Ten pounds would perhaps have pro- 
longed his life until Dr. Fry of Oxford, 
the one man who recognized the worth 
of the Rowley poems, genuine or not, 
could have arrived to assist the starving 
boy. 
Chatterton had one resource left. He 
wrote to Catcott, August 12: “I intend 
going abroad as a surgeon. Mr. Barrett 
has it in his power to assist me greatly, 
by his giving me a physical character. 
I hope he will.” But Barrett refused, 
for he had no further use for the boy. 
By the eighteenth of August this re- 
fusal had come. 

Upstairs in his attic in Brooke 
Street, Chatterton prepared himself for 
death. Manuscript after manuscript he 
tore up, and the fragments next day 
were swept away and burned. Unhap- 
pily he left a world in which he had 
been extremely unhappy: 


Few were the pleasures Chatterton e’er knew, 
Short were the moments of his transient peace. 


How sadly he must have taken and 
drunk that bitter preparation of arsenic 
and water! 

Thus by his own hand died Thomas 
Chatterton, aged seventeen years and 
nine months. 


In Eden every flower is blown. 


IV 

Chatterton, I believe, has a rank 
among English poets, even outside of 
his Rowley poems. Chatterton is the 
last of a long succession of English 
satirists beginning with Dryden. The 
chain reaches farther back than Dryden, 
back, for instance, to Donne (and, less 
remotely, to Marvell and Oldham), 
and forward beyond Chatterton, for 
instance, to Byron. Before Dryden, 
however, the chain is not an unbroken 
one, and after Chatterton, only inter- 
mittent. 

If Churchhill had written the Row- 
ley poems (a thing which he was, of 
course, totally incapable of doing), his 
satires would, no doubt, be far less read 
and would be assigned by the critics to 
that anomalous position which Chat- 
terton’s satires now hold. The surpass- 
ing wonder of the Rowley poems has 
obscured the real worth of Chatterton’s 
satires; no one would deny Churchill 
a place among English satirists, even 
if his place is not in the first or second 
rank; but Chatterton is judged almost 
wholly on the basis of his Rowley 

oems. 

After the death of Churchill in 1764, 
there was no one to take his place as 
the leading satirist of the day until 
Chatterton came to the front for his 
few brief months. There is much the 
same lapse between the death of Dry- 
den and the advent of Pope. 

Whatever fame Chatterton had dur- 
ing his life—and it was not inconsider- 
able, for it was not every man of let- 
ters whom Beckford patronized and 
took into his confidence—came, not 
from the Rowley poems, but from his 
satires in verse and prose. 

Chatterton carried on, in part, the 
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method of satire which Churchill had 
originated and which seemed so ter- 
rible to their contemporaries. Unknown 
names and asterisks which cannot be 
filled in abound in their respective 
works and make such satires as The 
Rosciad and Kew Gardens difficult 
reading for a person of today. 

Chatterton’s heroic couplets approach 
nearer than Churchill’s, it seems to me, 
Dryden’s exquisitely turned lines, and 
Chatterton’s lines are certainly more 
metrically correct than those of Church- 
ill, who was notoriously careless. 

Churchill is for the most part bitterly 
vindictive and slashes at those he dis- 
likes; Chatterton seems the better psy- 
chologist, seems to get more of the 
actual personality of the people he sa- 
tirizes. Churchill’s satirization of John- 
son as Pomposo is well known; Chat- 
terton in Kew Gardens writes: 


Fixed in his chair, contented, and at home, 
The busy “Rambler” will no longer roam... 
Once (let the lovers of Irene weep!) 

He thought it perfect happiness to sleep. 
Irene, wondrous composition, came, 

To give the audience rest, the author fame; 

A snore was much more grateful than a clap, 
And pit, box, gallery, proved it in a nap. 

Hail Johnson! chief of bards, thy rigid laws 
Bestowed due praise, and critics snored applause. 


This last couplet is, I think, sheer Pope. 
But Chatterton could be vindictive, 
as this portrait of Walpole shows: 


Thou, who, in luxury nurst, behold’st with scorn 
The boy, who friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 

Asks thy high favor—thou mayst call me cheat: 
Say, didst thou never practise such deceit? 

Who wrote Otranto? but I will not chide: 

Scorn I'll * ty with scorn, and pride with pride. 
Still, Walpole, still thy prosy chapters write, 

And twaddling letters to some fair indite.... 


There are many more such portraits in 
Chatterton’s satires — portraits of his 
Bristol acquaintances, of high officers 
in the state. One of Chatterton’s satires 


is far better than any of Churchill's, I 
think,—and that one is the Prophecy 
with its recurrent refrain: 


Look up, ye Britons, cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 
Whether or not Chatterton is a bet- 
ter satirist than Churchill is only a 
matter of opinion, but there is no doubt 
that Chatterton, even if the Rowley po- 
ems are excluded, is far more versatile 
than his predecessor. Some of Chatter- 
ton’s purely lyric poems I find worthy 
of reading; such lines as 


When golden Autumn wreathed in ripened corn 
From purple clusters pressed the foamy wine... 


have beauty and an air of naturalness. 

The love poems are relatively unim- 
portant, as are the similar juvenile pro- 
ductions of Keats, but they are facile 
and not without charm. 

His burletta, the Revenge, is exceed- 
ingly witty in places, although his in- 
completed Woman of Spirit seems to 
me to have muca more promise. 

The most important of Chatterton’s 
acknowledged poems seems to me to be 
the three African eclogues. Chatter- 
ton’s conscious use of strange, melodi- 
ous names is the first that I know of 
after Milton and it was not until Blake 
that such names were used again. Some 
of Chatterton’s lines, even though in 
heroic couplets, seem to have the rolling 
magnificence of some of Blake’s queer, 
impressive lines. 

Chatterton’s prose, as much as I have 
been able to get hold of, is relatively 
undistinguished; seldom does he rise to 
impassioned heights. His ten political 
letters are, however, important and 
have something of the ardent brilliance 
of Junius in such a passage as the fol- 
lowing: 

We exist to see our countrymen wantonly 
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murdered for the heinous offence of a pre- 
tended riot; and murderers, avowed murder- 
ers, pardoned, from doubts which arise from 
within the royal breast. If the massacre of 
the Bostonians was not concerted by the 
ministry, they were to be enslaved in conse- 
quence of a settled plan; and as the one was 
the result of the other, our worthy ministers 
were the assassins. 


Does not the thus far considered 
work, done by a youth not yet eighteen, 
seem incredible? The incredible thing 
is, really, that his greatest work has not 
yet been touched upon. ... 


V 

Since Mr. Skeat has proved that the 
Rowley poems originated in the brain 
of Thomas Chatterton, there has been 
no further basis for disputing about 
their authenticity; but, in his edition of 
Chatterton’s works, he, for the first 
time, “translated” the Rowley poems 
into modern English. Although the 
first effort was noteworthy (a great 
deal of the honor belonging, however, 
to Tyrwhitt), the second was, in my 
opinion, very unworthy. 

Before discussing the Rowley poems 
in general, I wish to remark about my 
reasons for believing that Chatterton’s 
works should be left as he wrote them. 

In the first place, if one is to preserve 
the meter and the rhyme scheme, only 
some part of the text can be modern- 
ized; the rest must remain as Chatter- 
ton wrote it. Thus, in a modernized 
version there is a mixture of modern 
English, 15th century English, and 
words of Chatterton’s own invention. 
This makes a composite text, which is 
little, if any, easier to read than the 
original Chatterton. 

Secondly, much of the beauty of 
Chatterton’s lines is sacrificed in a mod- 


ernized text. For instance, in a modern- 
ized text this stanza is written thus: 
Black his hair as the winter night 
White his skin as the summer snow, 


Red his face as the morning light, 
Cold be lies in the grave below... 


Chatterton wrote it, it stands thus: 


Blacke his cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte his rode as the sommer snowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 

Cale he lyes ynne the grave belowe... 
Much of the beauty of the stanza as 
Chatterton wrote it consists in the mag- 
nificent handling of the vowel sounds. 
The long 7 sound in the word “cryne” 
is almost indispensable to the first line, 
the long o in “rode” to the second and 
the long a in “cale” to the fourth. The 
respective changes in the modernized 
version spoil almost completely the 
harmony. 

Chatterton wrote, I believe, with an 
ear to musical effects, and this one 
stanza, as he wrote it, can not be “‘trans- 
lated” in any way so as to preserve the 
melody he gave it, the way he wrote it. 
To “translate” Chatterton seems to me 
to be as much a sacrifice as to put 
Milton into 15th century language, as 
Skeat does. 

Seldom has such beauty of sound 
been coupled with such exquisite ex- 
pression as in the Rowley poems. In 
these strange fabrications there is a 
whole hierarchy of characters, built 
around the chief figures of Rowley and 
Canynge. The development of this 
hierarchy covers a period of six years 
from the first Rowley poem, Elinoure 
and Juga to the last, the Balade of 
Charitie. 

One must not imagine that the Row- 
ley cycle is all of one nature. Outside 
of the prose, which is of little value, 
the Rowley cycle consists of eclogues, 
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interludes, pure lyrics, ballads — al- 
most every possible type of poetry. 

Of the eclogues I consider the Third 
the best. The last line of the follow- 
ing speech seems to foreshadow Keats’s 
use of a two syllable line in his La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci: 

I kenne Syr Roger from afar 
Tryppinge over the lea; 


Ich ask whie the loverds son 
Is moe than me. 


The Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin 
has all the simplicity and the melody 
of true 15th century ballads without 
being trite and melodramatic as is the 
Edwin and Angeline of Goldsmith. 

Of Chatterton’s war poetry the best 
example seems to me to be the incom- 
plete Battle of Hastings, II. It is writ- 
ten in Chatterton’s own stanzaic inno- 
vation of ten lines, which is but the 
Spenserian stanza with an extra line. 
The alexandrines Chatterton handles 
with fine effect, as in the following: 

To evry erle and knyghte the worde is gyven, 
And cries guerre and slugbornes shake the vaulted 
heaven. 

The editor of the reprint of Tyr- 
whitt’s third edition of Rowley poems 
says that the description beginning: 


White as the chaulkie clyffes of Brittaines isle, 
Red as the highest colour'd Gallic wine 


is “an unthinkable study in burgundy 


and whitewash.” Russell admires the 
stanzas, of which the above lines are an 
extract. But, shortly to dismiss the 
quarrel, I wish to say that I consider 
them much better lines than Keats’s 
description of the snake in Lamia. 

It is in his interludes or tragedies 
that Chatterton secures his finest effects. 


The incompleted Goddwyn shows 
strong dramatic power: the plot, al- 
though its conclusion can only be 
guessed, is dramatic; the language is 
clear and never strained, although the 
poem is written in the difficult ten line 
Rowleian stanza. The chorus, begin- 
ning “When Freedom, drest, in blood 
stained vest” is superb, and, in my 
opinion, far better, although incom- 
plete, than Collins’ somewhat turgid 
Ode on Popular Superstitions. 

The greatest of the Rowley poems is 
Aella, A Tragycall Enterlude. Chatter- 
ton’s own words about his play (al- 
ready quoted) are fully justified. 

Chatterton uses almost every verse 
form, that he ever used, in Ae//a. The 
minstrels’ songs are each of them per- 
fect and each in a different manner. In 
the song “O sing unto my roundelay,” 
Chatterton’s genius reaches its zenith. 
Such a stanza as 

See! the whyte moone sheenes onne hie; 
Whyterre ys mie true loves shroude; 


Whyterre yanne the mornynge skie; 
Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude 


is beautiful beyond expression. Cel- 
monde’s apostrophe to Hope is only 
inferior to this and to the Balade of 
Charitie. 

From his attic in London this op- 
pressed and toil-worn spirit sent out 
one more poem before he died. The 
hope, with which he closed this poem, 
this Balade of Charitie, is still today, 
after almost two hundred years, a thing 
“devoutly to be wished for”: 


Virgynne and ballie Seyncte, who sitte yn gloure, 
Or give the mittee will, or give the gode man 
power. 
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Some Notes 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks's latest volume, 
The Flowering of New England, is a fasci- 
nating and authentic narrative of the greatest 
single period in the history of American let- 
ters (1815-1865). The panoramic picture 
is a colorful one; and the names which pass 
in review—Prescott, Motley, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, Lowell, etc.—are among the most 
brilliant in our national culture. It is, how- 
ever, with the multifarious background of 
this half-century of New England history 
that Mr. Brooks seems most concerned: so 
concerned, in fact, that the characters for 
whom this background was re-created tend to 
become immersed, overshadowed, and lost 
in the oppressive romantic atmosphere sur- 
rounding them. A picture gets out of focus 
when background becomes foreground, and 
thus dominates the composition. 

This tendency in Mr. Brooks’s study often 
results in a sameness of treatment that ob- 
scures the outlines of the individuals. The 
similar atmosphere of dreaminess and mys- 
tification which, for example, enshrouds the 
work of Thoreau and Longfellow (two very 
different minds) makes them far too much 
alike. One wonders whether Mr. Brooks is 
doing to these writers what Coleridge did to 
Hamlet—reading into them more of his own 
personality than is critically justifiable. 

The author’s statement that he is writing 
literary history calls into question both his 
method and his results; for literary history, 
we assume, must be at once critical and 
philosophical—critical in its analytic method, 
philosophical in its concluding synthesis. 


Mr. Brooks’s procedure—that of impression- 
istic narrative and description—makes excel- 
lent reading; but it seems to us to fall short 
of the best procedure for writing literary 
history. 

It is when dealing with minor figures 
who are naturally an almost indistinguishable 
part of the New England background that 
Mr. Brooks is most successful as a literary 
historian. These figures and their milieu are 
highly significant in the light they throw on 
the greater minds of the time. George 
Ticknor and Edward Everett, Margaret Ful- 
ler and Bronson Alcott, Ellery Channing and 
the younger Dana—these and many others 
crowd the pages of The Flowering of New 
England, and make it a splendid re-creation 
of the life of that Periclean age in American 
letters. 

—Wallace Brown 
II 

In Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind, a long, melodramatic novel, undis- 
tinguished in style, highly colored by section- 
al prejudice, the author asks us to weep for 
the passing of the chivalry and the beauty of 
the Old South, the gay romantic South of 
the days before Sherman swept through the 
green fields of Georgia with his rapacious 
Yankee rabble, destroying the lovely dream 
which was almost a reality. 

The book is a cry of longing for a past 
age, a curse against time and economic 
forces which wiped out a splendid civiliza- 
tion, a demand that the wind give an an- 
swer, since the power of the South is gone 
with the wind. The author would like to 
turn back the clock. 

The novel is packed with sentiment, glori- 
fying the brave boys in gray and the equally 
brave girls in crinoline who made crude ban- 
dages for the heroes of the siege of Atlanta. 
There is a realistic, graphic description of 
Sherman’s march through Georgia, and the 
author proves once again that war is abso- 
lutely hell, especially on the women. 

In at least one thing the writer has suc- 
ceeded: she has created a heroine who is 
really the most gorgeous hussy since Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp. She has given us 
Scarlett O’Hara, a green-eyed, red-headed 
beauty who is not a lady but a girl of spirit, 
and Scarlett is worth reading about. 


NOTES ON SOME OF 


An Oklahoma writer now living in Mis- 
souri has written Catalogue, one of the finest 
first novels of recent years. The book has 
zest, the breath of life. It has a wide streak 
of Rabelaisian humor. It has people, real 
people, living human beings. The style is 
crisp, flavored with authentic dialect. 

Among other things about the novel to be 
remembered, there is a gallery of memorable 
characters, ranging from Postmaster Shan- 
non, the Republican idealist, to the Widow 
Holcomb, a feminine realist who renews her 
supply of hair dye through a mail order 
house and keeps from growing old. There 
is the incomparable Eagle Catoosa, the In- 
dian who drives a red Packard roadster and 
talks an odd mixture of Hollywood slang 
and stilted grammar school English, and 
there is Double S. Winston, the town banker 
who walks importantly behind his stomach 
and holds power over the lives of many 
good citizens, including R. W. E. Ledbetter, 
editor of the Conchartee County Democrat. 

The author has a tendency to caricature 
his people, rather than make full length por- 
traits. Another slight flaw in the novel, if 
it is a flaw, is the extent to which the writer 
achieves his effects by the use of understate- 
ment and suggestion. The reader feels that 
Mr. Milburn is so detached, so dispassionate 
in contemplating his material and the figures 
of his story, that some of the human warmth 
and feeling in the very real situations seems 
to be drained away. 

The novel also gives the impression of 
being an expanded short story containing a 
long series of revealing incidents about peo- 
ple who are briefly introduced and hurried- 
ly sketched, then set into action. But since 
Mr. Milburn is a master of the short story, 
he is successful in writing one of nearly 
three hundred pages. The reader is held 
by the powerful dialogue, the compression 
and strength of the writer's sinewy prose. 

—Frank K. Kelly 
III 

The summer has, in publication, witnessed 
the continuation of older works. Jules Ro- 
mains has been continuing his fifth [English] 
volume, The Earth Trembles, and in Ameri- 
ca John Dos Passos has added to his pub- 
lished observations of American life. Amid 
the floods of works of a romantic character 
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and those presenting life in some region of 
America, with or without the intent of es- 
caping the implications of the larger nation- 
al scene, The Big Money emerges as the 
persistent attempt of Dos Passos to present 
the main but swift current of American life 
which rises and overflows into the hinter- 
land. The life of Pumpkin Hollow is in- 
fluenced by those great centers of American 
life where “big money” is “made.” The 
ideals and drives rush through a thousand 
channels. Dos Passos, like the greater movie 
directors, still goes about with the camera 
and an endless amount of film, and catches 
the life of post-War America. There is 
accuracy and truth in the “‘camera’s eye’”’ and 
even a kind of interpretation in the selection 
of the “shots.” There is also art in the 
choice of ‘‘shots” and the piecing of them 
together, but Dos Passos still remains a long 
way from that interpretative art which is 
usually designated as “great” art. Despite 
his calling on Pontius Pilate, the “truth” lies 
elsewhere than in the camera’s eye. And 
yet, in the welter of American literature, 
few can lift their heads to the level of Dos 
Passos’ shoulders. 

In Eyeless in Gaza Aldous Huxley seems 
to have discovered that while the world, as 
he said earlier, may be new and brave, it 
still is a place in which freedom must be 
reconciled with discipline, and both must 
acquire intelligent content. But Huxley, no 
more than Dos Passos, can see the command- 
ing outlines of a satisfying world. The 
world is tragic, but the tragedy has no 
meaning. 

Two well-known poets of America again 
appear in print. Poems of People, by the 
author of the famous Spoon River Antholo- 
gies, is a volume of fifty-five poems, mostly 
characterizations. The volume is uneven in 
merit; nevertheless it is more than possible 
that a few of the poems will rank with 
Masters’ best work. In The People, Yes, the 
longest poem Sandburg has yet attempted, 
he shows himself again to be in the tradi- 
tion of Whitman. He observes widely, he 
fumes against the vices of those who by de- 
vious ways rise above the “people,” but he 
joins no voice with those who through a 
metaphysical doctrine would lift the people 
from the position of the “great beast” to the 
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level of intelligent freedom. Like Whitman 
he is a man of no party and a great lover of 
men. It remains to be seen whose life is 
more enduring and more effective, Sand- 
burg’s or his who has an eye with a single 
vision and an intense conviction that the 
“people,” whom Sandburg recognizes as 
confused and helpless, can be guided to free- 
dom and to rationality. 

Professor J. W. Beach’s The Concept of 
Nature in Nineteenth Century Poetry, is one 
of the most important works which have ap- 
peared in the field of criticism in a long 
time. Beach’s work should be followed by 
an exhaustive study on the concept of sci- 
ence in late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century poetry. The essays of 
Eliot, collected in his Essays Ancient and 
Modern, ought to call forth again a storm 
of controversy and determine for all time 
whether Eliot with his Anglo-Catholicism, 
his backward view, and his hybrid contem- 
poraneity has anything to say to a world that 
is straining hard to get out of the weird and 
phantom canyons of a broken civilization. 

J. G. Legge’s Chanticleer: A Study of the 
French Mase is a set of translations drawn 
from a thousand years of French lyrical po- 
etry with a running account of the political 
and cultural development of France up to 
the close of the last century. The French 
originals are included. 

Li Po: The Chinese Poet by S. Obata and 
the Life of Emerson by Van Wyck Brooks 
are famous non-fiction works, formerly at 
higher prices, now reprinted in the same 
size, format, and quality binding and paper 
for $2.00. Many other titles in this new 
Dutton series are necessary for a well- 
rounded library. 

At a time when the successors of Bury are 
bringing to an end the —— of the 
great Cambridge Medieval History with vol- 
ume VIII (The Close of the Middle Ages 
by C. W. Previté-Orton and Z. N. Brooke), 
G. N. Clark of Oxford is inaugurating the 
Oxford History of England which is to run 
to fourteen volumes. Two of these have 
appeared. J. B. Black of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity has covered the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1558-1603, while R. C. K. Ensor has com- 
pleted his work on England 1870-1914. It 
remains to be seen whether the editorial and 


scholastic efforts going into this new series 
will produce anything new in the way of 
history writing. 

Probably no figure in American history 
looms so large in debate today as Jefferson. 
Mr. Bowers’ volume on Jefferson in Power: 
The Death Struggle of Federalism is a bril- 
liant if partial defense of Jefferson and a 
frontal attack on the Federalists whose Euro- 

biases were to go down before Jefferson 
and the rise of a Jeffersonian Americanism. 
How Jeffersonian tolerance and confidence 
in liberty were to go down before the rise 
of a business oligarchy and almost disappear 
in a perverted nationalism is a story that 
Mr. Bowers ought to tell in another volume. 

Of the works in philosophy Professor 
Harold Laski’s book The Rise of Liberalism 
throws into bold relief what has been said 
often but less brilliantly. The correlation 
of Liberalism with the dominance of busi- 
ness in our modern civilization has been 
made again and again, and as often has 
there been an effort to identify Liberalism 
with broader aspects of human experience. 
But those broader aspects—free investigation 
in science, etc.—are now seen to be free only 
insofar as business had won its battle and 
was secure and condescendingly tolerant. 
However, the revolt against a business civili- 
zation is now well under way, but the 
dominance of a military civilization, if such 
it can be called, is hardly something to 
which to look forward. 

T. V. Smith’s continued interest in the 
American “democratic way of life” now 
finds expression in a “tract for the times.” 
Though going Beyond Conscience in an 
earlier work and then into politics as state 
senator in Illinois, Professor Smith still seeks 
to approach American politics from an ethic- 
al point of view and feels he has a solution. 
One wonders. He agrees with Marx and 
Lenin that no class will voluntarily give up 
political power, but he argues that it is pos- 
sible to use the taxing power to reduce the 
economic differences between people and to 
curtail the political power of the rich. Pre- 
sumably the rich are going to submit volun- 
tarily to such taxation. It would seem that 
the Promise of American Politics is a bit 
obscure. 

—Harold Buschman 
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BUSINESS 


In this department the University Review presents from time to time, as paid advertising, articles 
discussing important aspects of modern business and finance. 


ELECTRICITY 


Man’s Most Versatile and Economical Servant 


“What is electricity?” asked the pro- 
fessor, glaring at the student who 
seemed to be paying no attention in 
class. 

“J-I-I’m sorry, but I have forgotten,” 
replied the red-faced young man in the 
back row. 

“What a pity. If you had not for- 
gotten, you’d be famous. Nobody else 
ever knew—not even Thomas A. Edi- 
son. 

The perfect “comeback” for the stu- 
dent could have been simply that, E/ec- 
tricity is man’s most versatile and eco- 
nomical servant. He could prove it by 
his own experiences of the day. Awak- 
ened by an electric alarm clock, he had 
tied his tie by the light of an electric 
lamp, while the radio played a morning 
serenade. Electricity prepared his break- 
fast of cold fruit from the refrigerator, 
coffee from the percolator, toast from 
the electric toaster and crisp bacon from 
the electric range. An electric street 
car took him to the campus. An electric 
bell summoned him to recite. 

After twenty-six hundred years’ ob- 
servation of the force we call electricity, 
and in spite of the discoveries of scien- 
tists in great research laboratories, we 
don’t know what electricity is or where 
it comes from. Its story begins in An- 
cient Greece in the year 600 B. C. 

Thales, the Father of Science, was 
gazing at some beautiful stones. He 
noted that when rubbed, they had an 


attraction for other substances. The 
Greeks called them “Elektrons” or 
“Tears of the Heliades.” We call them 
amber. The curtain rose on the drama 
of electricity when Thales observed 
their behavior. 

Eight beautiful tapestries, hanging in 
Kirkwood Hall of the William R. 
Nelson Gallery of Art, depict the story 
of Phaeton and the incident told of in 
mythology, when the tears of his grief- 
stricken sisters, the Heliades, were 
turned into amber as they fell into the 
river Eridanus. We know now that 
amber is the resin of an extinct pine 
tree that grew in the northern portion 
of the earth eons ago and that the resin 
fossilized as a result of long submer- 
gence in the ocean. From Thales and 
amber to the modern scientist and am- 
peres is a long road. Most of it was 
traveled in the dark. 

For ages, the only artificial light man 
had was a blazing pine knot. Perhaps 
the lamp was suggested to primitive 
man when a bit of moss, falling into 
his fire, where meat was being roasted, 
settled into a pool of animal fat and 
gave off light without being consumed. 
An animal skull, salvaged from a ref- 
use heap, probably was the first lamp. 
By the Third or Fourth Century, lamps 
of cast bronze were in use. Some could 
be suspended above the table. Still 
burning grease, or fish or olive oil, they 
were highly prized, especially by stu- 
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dents, and to this day the lamp is the 
symbol of knowledge. 

The candle was a great advance over 
the sputtering, open lamp. Actually, it 
was animal fat, moulded into a cylin- 
der, with a wick in the center. Then 
came the closed lamp. And, later, the 
chimney. The earliest light of the 
American Colonists was the candle- 
wood or pine knot, which burned with 
a bright but smoky flame. Candles were 
expensive; grease was cheap, so grease 
lamps with reed or twisted rag wicks 
were more commonly used. Whale oil 
lamps, used extensively in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, were not considered so 
elegant as candles. With the opening 
of the Pennsylvania oil fields, about 
1860, kerosene became the accepted 
fuel for illumination. It still is used 
in the isolated home and in communi- 
ties where electricity is not available. 

Illuminating gas, produced by the 
distillation of coal, was the first notable 
advance in artificial lighting. It was 
introduced into England in 1798 and 
into this country in 1816. By 1875, it 
was the accepted method of lighting in 
all the principal cities. The invention 
of the “gas mantle” made possible the 
use of gas in home, in shop, office or 
factory, in public places and on the 
streets. Not until gas lighting did the 
human eye feel relief from strain after 
dark. 

The red letter year in the romance 
of light was 1879. Joseph W. Swan, 
in England, and Thomas A. Edison, at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey, perfected the 
first practical incandescent lamp by en- 
casing a filament of carbonized cotton 
thread within a vacuum. A glorious 
record of progress has been written in 
the succeeding half century. The Maz- 
da lamp and the Mercury Vapor lamp 
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are among the recent triumphs of those 
who are lighting the world. Glare is 
gone. Light aids sight. From a half- 
seeing world we are advancing into one 
of strange lamp shapes and bottles of 
luminous vapors, wierd in their magical 
powers. 

Many of tomorrow’s light sources, 
we are told, will assume the form of 
colored masses of metallic vapor, each 
radiating its own peculiar quality of 
light, each fitted to the seeing needs of 
some particular task or preference. 
“Moonlight and dawn; golden noon or 
cool northern sky; crimson sunsets . . . 
all are lighting effects which soon will 
be at man’s command to beautify his 
home.” 

Today, a dollar buys fifteen times as 
much light as it did thirty years ago, 
and the future promises even equivalent 
gains in lighting efficiency. 

The romance of electric power is 
equally gripping. Forgetting the cen- 
turies through which man toiled with 
only crude tools to aid him, we begin 
with 1831, when Michael Faraday 
wound 220 feet of copper wire into a 
magnet and invented the dynamo or 
generator. By 1876, Thomas A. Edison 
had built a generator that developed 
sufficient current to light nineteen arc 
lamps. The first commercial central 
generating station, producing incandes- 
cent electric current, was placed in op- 
eration in Pearl Street, New York, in 
1882. The largest of the six dynamos 
was approximately 125 horse power. 
The next step was the application of 
alternating current. 

Then George Westinghouse appeared 
on the scene, having discovered in 
Europe a piece of apparatus called the 
transformer, which could raise or lower 
the voltage of a circuit. A new era 
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began. We wish we had space to list 
the long honor roll of scientists, physi- 
cists and others who lived, dreamed, 
and worked unceasingly to tame this 
new giant to be a servant to man. 
Transmission of electrical energy long 
distances from the central station was 
the result. Soon came the giant turbine, 
capable of generating thousands of 
horse power. The development of elec- 
tric power and the march of electrical 
research went steadily on. 

When we think of power, it usually 
is in relation to industry or business. 
The point of beginning should be its 
promise for actual human living. Elec- 
tric power is the force that drives 
American industry. The real story of 
American industry, however, is one of 
men, not machines; of human progress, 
not just increased production of goods. 
Those who do not understand or choose 
to overlook the facts, have created a 
modern myth with power as its center- 
piece. Man is pictured as engaged in 
a battle with the machine. 

Some months ago, in a modern fac- 
tory, a single machine temporarily 
threw out of employment 425 men. 
But before the year ended, the machine 
created employment for over 8,000 ad- 
ditional new workers. The machine 
lowered the cost of a single product so 
greatly that it was brought within the 
reach of thousands who could not af- 
ford it before. Human needs were met. 
Life’s comforts and conveniences were 
increased in thousands of homes. 
American industrial annals are filled 
with similar examples of increased em- 
ployment as a result of the increased 
use of power. 

The figures tell the story. In 1850, 
38% of our annual national income 
went for wages; in 1900, 4914%; in 


1935, 67%. The average wage in 1870 
was $302. It has increased every year 
since, (except one) and is now $1,080. 
This is the greatest redistribution of 
wealth ever achieved in modern civili- 
zation by peaceful or any other means. 
It proves that labor’s share is constant- 
ly increasing and capital’s share is con- 
stantly decreasing. And yet in place of 
a few investors there are now many 
thousands. Let it be said to the honor 
of the owner that out of his decreasing 
portion, he has established medical and 
scientific foundations for the benefit of 
mankind and endowed colleges and 
universities. 

Meanwhile lowered costs made nec- 
essities of what once were regarded as 
luxuries. What of the cost of electric- 
ity? The unit cost has steadily declined 
until today it does more and more for 
less and less. America spends 414 
times as much for automobiles as it 
spends for electric service in the home; 
6 times as much for clothing; 12 times 
as much for food; and 15 times as 
much for taxes. During the period that 
privately owned and operated compa- 
nies have reduced electrical rates 39%, 
politicians have increased taxes by 
430%—six long years. A thoughtful 
student can find little in these powerful 
facts to recommend government owned 
and operated utilities. 

The average national cost of one 
day's electric service for an entire fam- 
ily is less than a loaf of bread . . . less 
than a quart of milk . . . less than a 
half-gallon of gasoline . . . not much 
more than a nickel cigar . . . less than 
a package of cigarettes . . . less than a 
dime store lipstick or a child’s admis- 
sion ticket to the movies. 

The business world’s dependence up- 
on electricity is illustrated in the fields 
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of communication and transportation. 
Electricity works the wonders of instant 
communication by radio, telephone and 
telegraph. More and more, electrical 
energy drives the trains that rush over 
the rails, the ships that plough the 
waters. An electric spark releases the 

wer in the engine of the motor car 
that glides along the highway. The 
radio beam guides the plane that speeds 
across the sky. Electricity runs the ele- 
vators that scale our skyscrapers. It 
lights the path of everything that 
moves. Thoughts, people and things 
take wings with the aid of man’s most 
versatile and economical servant—elec- 
tricity. 

Electricity—man’s most versatile and 
economical servant! Let that stand as 
its definition. Before man hired serv- 
ants, he owned slaves. In ancient 
Greece, a man’s importance depended 
upon the number of slaves he owned. 
He had to own seven to be admitted to 
the best society. You command more 
servants than the richest man in Athens. 

The Athenian gentleman clapped his 
hands and a slave outside his door 
brought a smoking oil lamp that filled 
the house with an unpleasant odor. 
You press a button and have indoor 
daylight. 

When the Athenian wished to com- 
municate with someone, he summoned 
a slave and gave him a messsage writ- 
ten on a scroll. It might take an hour, 
a day, a week, a month or more to get 
a reply. You lift the receiver of your 
telephone and, in an instant, are talking 
to New York or San Francisco. 

If entertainment was desired, a slave 
summoned a band of musicians or play- 
ers. You turn the dial and your radio 
brings the world’s music to your ears. 

When winter came, a slave brought 


fuel and built the fire, then stood over 
it to see that it didn’t go out. An elec- 
tric servant tends your fire—you don’t 
even have to think, for he never lets 
the house get too warm or too cold, and 
he never shirks or sleeps. 

In that Golden Age, the slave pre- 
pared his master’s food. The average 
man today would reject the viands on 
which kings and emperors once dined. 
Your electric kitchen range makes every 
meal a banquet. When your electric 
grill, toaster, coffee maker, Mix-Master 
and other electric kitchen servants are 
taken into account, you realize you com- 
mand a retinue of servants more gifted 
than slaves ever were. 

To preserve his food or chill his 
wine, the Athenian rich man sent his 
slave to the mountain to bring some 
snow, or to some deep cave where it 
was cool. Your electric refrigerator is 
worth more than a hundred slaves. 

The seventh slave in the Grecian 
mansion was the handy-man-around- 
the-house. He fanned the master when 
it was hot . . . swept the floor . . . an- 
nounced the guests . . . decorated the 
house . . . looked frequently at the sun 
dial and the stars . . . supervised the 
laundry. You have electric servants 
that never have to be called, that never 
disappoint you—clock . . . door bell . . . 
washing machine and ironer. 

No one can predict what will happen 
next in the world of electricity. Mil- 
lions of dollars being expended in re- 
search laboratories will result in new 
and improved uses and lower costs. 
Conventions have been held annually 
for almost fifty years and the best 
brains of the industry freely exchange 
ideas and experiences to the end that 
electricity may be of greater service to 
all consumers. No power and light 


company worthy of the name and the 
industry is satisfied merely to sell kilo- 
watt hours. It maintains a corps of 
highly skilled engineers ready to con- 
sult and advise so that its customers 
may use its product efficiently and eco- 
nomically. The electric light and power 
industry, under private enterprise, has 
carried forward the whole industrial 
and social life of our nation. Vision, 
resourcefulness and courage were the 
industry's own motive power. Oppor- 
tunity and the hope of reward have in- 
spited the brain and brawn of free 
America to produce “Better things for 
better living.” Electric power has eased 
the toil of labor and multiplied the 
pleasures of life for every man, woman 
and child. 

The history of the electric power in- 
dustry under private ownership and op- 
eration is replete with success; it has 
rendered a vast and ever increasing 
service to American industry and home 
at ever decreasing costs furnishing the 
inspiration to that industry to move 
ever forward in the field of public 
service confident its victories of the past 
foretell the achievements of the future. 
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Newton Arnold, born in Wichita, Kansas, 
in 1916, was graduated from the University 
of Kansas this spring. His main interest is 
in German literature, particularly in the 
work of the modern German poet, Rainer 
Maria Rilke. 


Hester Buell, Delphos, Kansas, is now 
working on a volume of verse. 


“Robert Peter Tristram Coffin, born at 
Brunswick, Maine, was educated at Bowdoin 
College; Princeton University; and Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he was a Rhodes 
Scholar. From 1926 to 1933 he was pro- 
fessor of English at Wells College and is 
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now at Bowdoin. From 1918 to 1919 he 
served with the A. E. F. in France. His verse 
volumes include: Christchurch (1924), 
Dew and Bronze (1927), Golden Falcon 
(1929), The Yoke of Thunder (1932), 
Ballads of Square-Toed Americans (1933), 
and Strange Holiness (1935)... Their art is 
rich, individual, vital, free from pose, and 
at times racy and rollicking. Mr. Coffin 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 
1936. His Portrait of an American, based 
on the life of his father, Lost Paradise, and 
Red Sky in the Morning are set in Maine. 
In them he tells of the inner disintegration, 
the narrowing of horizons, which has ensued 
from, and been the real tragedy of, the com- 
mercial decay of the Maine coast. John 
Dawn, another novel, was published in 1936. 
It is interesting to compare Mr. Coffin’s 
smoothly flowing version of Psalm 100 with 
that found in the Scottish Psalter and known 
as ‘Old One Hundred.’’-—Note by Dr. 
Harry H. Mayer (see comment on Dr. Mayer 
in this section). 


“Padraic Colum, poet, folklorist, drama- 
tist, lecturer, newspaper feature writer, trav- 
eler and critic, was born at Longford, Ire- 
land. His play Broken Soil was produced 
when he was twenty; another play, The 
Land, scored the first success of the Abbey 
Theater. He was one of the founders of 
the Dublin Review and for a year its sole 
editor. Since 1915 he has lived in the 
United States. Wild Earth and Other Poems 
(1909; 1916) ; Dramatic Legends and Other 
Poems (1922) ; Creatures (1927); and Old 
Pastures (1930) are among Mr. Colum’s 
well-known volumes. In them he creates an 
aura of enchantment about the workaday 
world. The Irish folkways and the Irish 
folk heart are his special field. A compila- 
tion of Celtic tales, which he wrote for 
children, was adapted from the Gaelic. Also 
for children are his stories from Homer. 
Other publications include: Autobiography 
(1912); Tales and Legends of Hawaii 
(1924); Bright Islands (1925); Road 
Round Ireland (1926) ; Cross Roads in Ire- 
land (1930); Legend of Saint Columba 
(1925) ; Anthology of Irish Verse (1932) ; 
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and Poems (1932). Mr. Colum strikes a 
universal note in his version of the 90th 
Psalm, as indeed he should, for there is no 
Psalm in the Old Testament more unlimited 
in its appeal, not even excepting the 23rd.” 
—Note by Dr. Harry H. Mayer. 


“Henry van Dyke—clergyman, poet, his- 
torian, educator, critic and statesman—was 
born November 10, 1852, at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, and died April 10, 1933, at 
Princeton, New Jersey. He was graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1877 and two years later was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry. From 1883 to 1900 
he was pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City; from 1900 to 1923 
professor of English, Princeton University ; 
from 1902-3 moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States; from 1913-1917 United 
States Minister to the Netherlands and Lux- 
emburg. Dr. van Dyke felt acutely the 
mystery and the ges of the Psalms. His 
Story of the Psalms (1887) and Poetry of 
the Psalms (1900) attempt an explanation 
of their lyric essence. Based on the King 
James version and written from the literary 
point of view, this last volume is a useful 
cursory sketch touching a subject that was 
one of his life-long preoccupations. Other 
publications include: Even Unto Bethlehem 
(1926) ; Studies in Tennyson (1889; 1907) ; 
House of Rimmon (1908) ; The Other Wise 
Man (1896); Little Rivers (1896); and 
two collections of selected poems (1911 and 
1927). An open-minded and conciliatory 
modernist in his theology, he was dogmatic- 
ally conservative in his nineteenth century 
American upper-class standards of genteel 
good taste in literature. The translation of 
the psalm, published for the first time in the 
University Review, was done shortly before 
Dr. van Dyke’s death. It and his other 
translations to appear in my anthology are 
his only known unpublished poems.’’"—Note 
by Dr. Harry H. Mayer. 


John Gould Fletcher is one of America’s 
most distinguished contemporary poets. 
Born in Little Rock, Arkansas, his present 
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home, he was educated there and later at 
Harvard. He left Harvard shortly before 
the conclusion of his senior year to travel in 
Europe and the Orient and finally to settle 
in London for fifteen years. There he knew 
Ezra Pound, H.D., Amy Lowell and others 
identified with the imagist movement. Since 
then he has walked other roads no less inter- 
esting and important. Mr. Fletcher’s poetry 
will be discussed in detail in a forthcoming 
issue of the University Review. Among his 
numerous publications, the following should 
be mentioned: Fire and Wine (1913); 
Irradiations—Sand and Spray (1915) ; Gob- 
lins and Pagodas (1916) ; The Tree of Life 
(1918); Granite and Breakers (1921); 
Parables (1925); The Black Rock (1928) ; 
and XXIV Elegies (1925). His transla- 
tions from the French have won high ap- 
proval. In addition to writing verse, he is 
at present preparing an autobiography to be 
released in the spring by Farrar and Rinehart. 


Conrad H. Hammar, born in Lac qui Parle 
County, Minnesota, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been on the staff 
of the department of Agricultural Economics 
of the College of Agriculture at Missouri 
University for some years. He has published 
bulletins on taxation, land valuation, and 
land use; his technical articles have appeared 
in various professional journals. A paper, 
“Coordinated Development in the Ozark 
Region,” was published in the University 
Review (Spring, 1935). Professor Hammar 
is largely responsible for bringing the Na- 
tional Forests to Missouri. At present he is 
on sabbatical leave at Cornell University, 
working on a college text, The Economics of 
Modern Agriculture, from which the article 
in this issue of the Review is taken. 


Harold W. Hawk was born in Arkansas 
City, Kansas. Graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege, he spent two years mining in Korea, 
five years teaching English at Wabash, and 
fifteen years in business in Chicago. “I have 
been living here on the ranch [Rancho Kwen 
Channo, San Cristobal, N. M.} for two years 
now, doing hard physical labor, some writ- 
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ing, and a lot of thinking—some of it 
straight, I hope.” 


Hoyt Hudson is a graduate of Huron Col- 
lege (South Dakota), studied at Denver 
University, and took his Ph.D. at Cornell. 
Called to Princeton from the University of 
Pittsburgh eight years ago to take charge of 
public speaking courses, he recently became 
chairman of the department of English and 
this year has taken over Dr. J. Duncan 
Spaeth’s courses on romantic poetry. Dr. 
Hudson has been Special Research Fellow 
for two summers at the Huntington Library, 
his special work being in epigrams. Former- 
ly editor of Speech in Education, he is a 
recognized scholar in the field of Public 
Speaking. He is also a writer of charming 
verse and a critic of contemporary American 


poetry. 


Frank K. Kelly is a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. He has published 
short stories in many magazines, including 
Story. “Some Gaiety and Laughter” was in- 
cluded in this year’s edition of O’Brien’s 
Best Short Stories. 


Dr. Harry H. Mayer, Kansas City, was 
born in Pittsburgh; received his B.A. from 
the University of Cincinnati and then trav- 
elled in Europe, where he took postgraduate 
courses at the Universities of Berlin and 
Strasburg. He has taught school; preached ; 
written newspaper editorials and historical, 
linguistic and biographical papers for learned 
publications; and some poems, nearly a 
score of which have been reprinted in vari- 
ous English and American anthologies. The 
True History of Jesus, a series of lectures 
privately printed, has been published in 
abridged form and used as a college text 
book. Dr. Mayer has generously permitted 
the pre-publication of the heretofore unpub- 
lished translations from the Psalms in this 
issue of the Review; they were done express- 
ly for Dr. Mayer’s anthology (to be pub- 
lished when complete), which is a translation 
in verse of the entire book of Psalms by 
distinguished English and American poets. 
The Review is happy to present them to the 
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public for the first time. They are an at- 
tempt to express in modern terms the real 
spirit of the Psalms—an attempt never be- 
fore done on such a large scale and with 
such a famous group of collaborators. The 
editors of the Review feel that Dr. Mayer’s 
volume, which includes his scholarly preface, 
will have a strong popular appeal in addi- 
tion to offering a splendid contribution to 
Old Testament literature and to modern 
poetry. William Ellery Leonard’s transla- 
tions appeared in the spring issue of the 
Review; other translators include Lord 
Dunsany, Witter Bynner, Herbert Edward 
Palmer, L. A. G. Strong, and Martin Arm- 
strong. 


Mary Bell Sloan is a novelist and has 
written articles for many magazines and 
newspapers. 


Sigmund Spaeth is today oné of the most 
popular figures in the musical world. Known 
to millions of radio listeners as ‘The Tune 
Detective,”” he has pursued the game of trac- 
ing melodies to their source, not only on the 
air, but in motion pictures, on the lecture 
platform, and in a number of books and 
magazine articles. Serious music-lovers call 
him “Doctor” Spaeth, in view of a solid 
Ph.D. which he gained at Princeton Uni- 
versity. His scholarly reputation has in- 
creased with the publication of such books 
as The Art of Enjoying Music, The Common 
Sense of Music, Music for Everybody, etc. 
But a still greater public is aware of the 
lighter Spaeth touch in that classic of Ameri- 
can balladry, Read ’em and Weep: The 
Songs You Forgot to Remember, They Still 
Sing of Love, and Barber Shop Ballads. 
He has written for Esquire, Harpers, The 
New Yorker, Scribners, etc., and has broad- 
cast sport events, music, national tennis 
championships, and some boxing matches. 
His recreations, he writes, are bridge, tennis, 
swimming, and, needless to say, music. 
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French Laundry LUMBER 


MAE BOUCHARD, Manager WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Associated with Kate Hinkle since founding 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Specializes tn PILING AND BRIDGE LUMBER 


Curtains * Dresses 


Quilts 
Fine Linens <_< 


71st and WORNALL 
Established 1909 JAckson 5000 


18th and SWIFT 
26 YEARS OF NOTABLE SUCCESS IN ate KANSAS CITY 


FINE LAUNDRY WORK NOrclay 1730 


BENTON 7321 


LEES SUMMIT 


WeEstport 1300 3121 Gillham Rd. LEES SUMMIT 125 


There R Less Than a Dozen 
Ist Class Fire, Life & (Casualty companies 


By that I mean companies that can withstand Conflagrations, 
Catastrophies or Epidemics 
U kids goin2college ought2kno the importance of 


Buyin Sound Insuranc 


&u teachers ought2teach ?em that u can’t 


GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHIN 


We never hav&we never will represent a company unless it’s 


Top Notch 


Levit2Lyle 


P. S. Cheap money IS expensive 


Mention of the Usiversity Review is an introduction to our advertisers. 


Contributors to This Issue—Coni’d 


Donald Witherstine, noted contemporary 
artist, was born in the Mohawk Valley, but 
came to Illinois with his family at the age 
of eleven. He studied at Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Peoria; the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, graduating with honors; the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Arts; and, privately, with 
George Elmer Browne. His oil paintings 
are in many museums and private collections. 
He has exhibited extensively throughout the 
country, particularly in the Middle West, 
and is represented in over one hundred mu- 
seums, including the Congressional Library, 
New York Public Library, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Museum, Los An- 
geles Museum, Kansas City Art Institute, 
University of Kansas, and many others. He 
has had over one hundred and forty one-man 
shows throughout the United States during 
the past two years. His studio is located on 
The Harbor, Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


Announcing 
THE OPENING OF A 


New Branch Office 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE AT 


* 
4729 TROOST 


7:00 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 


CASH AND CARRY DISCOUNTS 


Home Rug & Curtain 
Cleaning Co. 


MAIN PLANT 
48th and FOREST 
VA. 7900 


AINES 
Leadership 


CERTIFIED 
MILK 


Vitamin “D” or Regular 


Produced under the supervision 


of Jackson Co. Medical 


Milk Commission 


BONNER 
MILK 


Pasteurized 


A white list milk indorsed 


by K. C. Consumers’ 
League 


There is no Substitute for 
Quality. Ask your doctor, 
he knows. 


Aines 
Dairy 


COMPANY 
VA. 3880 


Park ’n Shop 


ON 


COUNTRY CLUB 
PLAZA 


“From the top of your head to 
the tip of your toes”—everything 
for the collegian. Realizing its 
proximity to the University of Kan- 
sas City, shops on the Plaza have 
decidedly ‘gone collegiate.” Here 
you'll find not only what the well 
dressed young college woman or 
man should wear, but books, sta- 
tionery and supplies—all the things 
you'll need in your work. Two big, 
FREE parking stations, and plenty 
of curb space. 


Make the PLAZA your head- 
quarters for all your shopping 
needs. 


COUNTRY CLUB 
PLAZA 


NEIGHBORHOOD WEST OF 47th 
AND MAIN 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 


F or Sentimental 


Expression in 


Flowers 


Just phone 


Muehlebach 
Flower Shop 


HArrison 2414 


Artistic and Original Flower 
arrangement for all occasions 


